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Two more new books 


A practical book of instructions 


Instructions for Making 


Leather Belts Endless 


Profusely illustrated with many 


photographs and diagrams. De- 


scribes in detail every operation, 
tool and material in endless belt 


work. By following the instruc- 


“8 tions in this book any ordinary 


mechanic can make perfect endless leather laps— 
for either single or double belts. 


Our new and much talked about little book 


Pre-tested Leather Belting — 
¢ : what it is—what it means to 
the Buyer of belting — and 
| Who makes it. 


This little book is helping to 
change the belt buying habits of 
this country. Every textile mill 
buyer should have a copy, so that 
he, too, can place his purchases 
of leather belting on the same 
lest basis used by Amertea’s largest buvers and 
users of leather belting. 


Both of these books are free to any textile 
mill superintendent or executive 


Ny 


MANUFACTURERS building new plants 
have been faced with a hard problem in 
that they have been called on to choose 
betweeh group drives with belts, and 
individual motors. This situation was 
made more difficult in that data and 
actual cost PA pPerrences have been lacking 
for beth group drives and = individual! 
motors. 


Individual drives have been advocated 
quite strongly and somewhat indiserim) 
nately and their advantages have been 
carefully listed. On the other hand, the 
disadvantages of individual drives have 
not been presented. 


Garoup drives also have been shy 
reliable data—disinterested non-competi- 
live data—and the two systems could not 
be compared and accurately appraised. 


ROBERT W. DRAKE, Electrical 
neer of the MeCormick Works of the 
International Harvester Company, Chi- 
cago, has compiled these data. His new 
book tells when to use group and indi- 
vidual drives together with practical 
operating requirements and supporting 
data developed from long experience in 
mill and factory work. 


Mr. Drakes book is invaluable to all 
mill men—especially as Mr. Drake is not 
allied with either one side or the other. 
He has no trons in the ftire—no axe to 
grind. He is interested only in the most 
efficient production methods their 
yperation and costs. 


Atlanta Branch Chi Qo Heltin 


Manulacturers of 


122 NortH GREEN STREET 
Curcaco, U.S.A. 


37 Trinity Ave New Youx 


7 The Engineering 
N Ote---" iting ‘ompanys 
thoritative books 

transmission by belting 
the Department in assisting belt 
lems, making plant surve 
to include in our publications this fine hook of Mr. Drake's 


remarkable and 


timely treatise is FREE 
to plant executives 


CONSTRUCTIVE FACTS ON 
=GROUP vs. INDIVIDUAL DRIVES 


Compiled by Robert W. Drake from actual ex- 
perience, and stated in a way that will assist 
plant owners in solving this important problem 


and Service Department of the Chicago 
frequently and distribute au- 
nm some phase of the subject ot power 


This is done in addition to the regular work of 


vs of belting, ete 


users With thejr individual belt prob- 
We are very proud to be abk 


Drake answers these questions rela- 
tive to group and individual drives— 


Which has the lower first cost? 
Which has the lowe! 


Post 


mamntenance 


Which has the more frequent break- 
downs? 

With which is standardization of parts 
ind motor styles and speeds the more 
practicable? 
Which earries a 


spares? 


practical line of 


liow does AC as compared with DC 
aflect your selection of group and in- 
dividual motor drives? 

Which has the higher power factor? 
Which has the lower unit cost for 
power? 

What is the efficiency of each? 

How «does an increase in speed and 
load affeet power factor and effi- 
cieney? 

How can a motor of 1/4 to 1/5 the 
lolal horsepower of the motors re- 
quired for mndividual drives be amply 
ndequate with drives? 

iow can you secure 8 to 16 speeds 
with a belt drive? 

What are the comparative costs—of 
generating equipment and operation? 
Is your individual motor apt to “roast 


oul’ when an uncommonly heavy job 
is handled? 
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Card Clothing 


made in the 


SOUTH 


equal to the 


BEST 


Charlotte Co. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Specify 
‘‘UCP”’ on your 


Requisitions 


These Products are the Reliable 
Standards of Uniformity De- 
manded by the Leading Textile 


Mills 


Dyestutis Softeners 
Oils 


Sizes Chemrcals 


Unirep Cyemicat PRopucts 
CORPORATION 


importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 


York & Colgate Sts. Jersey City, N. J. 

Southern Office Charlotte, N. C. 

Pawtucket, R. I. Norwalk, Conn. 
Chicago, Ill. 


End-View of our Nordray Loom With Lacey Top-Rig 
We Build a Simple Automatic With Rugged Design 


HOPEDALE MFG. COMPANY 
Milford. Mass. 


Southern Office Greenville §. C. 
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Q you know, I cannot as- 
certain who the guy was 
who made that most wise 
crack. The way most of 
the authorities have it is, 
“Prevention is better than 
cure.” But prevention is 
so very much better than cure that in 
one respect at least I believe in the 
16 to 1 ratio. 


And so it is with oil stains. 


You have heard all about stainless 
oils and perhaps I was the buddy who 
told you, for I have written and said a 
mouthful about stainless oils and yet 
you know and I know that there is no 
such a thing any more than there is 
such an animal as an honest man. 


There are lots of men who think they 
are honest and others who want to be 
honest and more who try to be honest, 
but in one respect or another they all 
fail in some way, and so we find our- 
selves the poor, weak sinners that the 
Lord described us. 


So long as water, one of the most 
stainless of all liquids, is on a fabric, 
it shows a stain; when it dries it merely 
evaporates and, therefore, is not on 
the fabric and does not stain, and this 
is true of naphtha, gasoline and some 
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ATLANTA, GA. 
1001 Healy Building 
Phone: Watinut 4651 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 
P. O. Box 81 
Phone: Greensboro 1990 


OIL STAINS 


An Advertisement by Chas. E. Carpenter 
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‘‘An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure.’ 


of the other volatile liquids. But you 
eannot lubricate your machinery with 
either water or the volatile liquids on 
account of the fire hazard. 


Therefore, a STAINLESS OIL 
merely means one that may be removed 
from the fabric by the usual methods, 
without leaving a stain, but it depends 
largely whether or not the so-called 
stainless oil is filled with metal pig- 
ment ground from the bearings, as to 
whether or not it is really stainless. 


HOUGHTON’S ABSORBED OILS 
do not stain because they do not get on 
the fabrics, for the very simple reason 
that they do not drip. “Oh!” But I 
hear you say, “An oil is an oil and an 
oil must drip.” And my answer to that 
is, “What is, is and must be, and they 
don’t drip.” 


You may order a trial lot subject to 
your own terms of approval and settle 
all argument by having facts before 
you. As HOUGHTON’S ABSORBED 
OILS are not cure-alls there needs to 
be a different variety for each distinc- 
tive type of machinery, so please spec- 
ify the kind of machine you desire to 
use the oil on in sending in your trial 
order, or better still, write us request- 
ing a representative to call and let him 
advise the variety. 


E. FK. HOUGHTON & COMPANY 


Works: Philadelphia—Chicago—Detroit 
Distributors Located At 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
418 N. Third St. 
Phone: Olive 3559 


GREENVILLE, S&S. C. 
511 Masonic Temple Bidg. 
Phone: Greenville 2316 


AND IN EVERY OTHER TEXTILE MANUFACTURING CENTER OF THE WORLD 


— ‘fo Oils and Leathers for the Textile Industry | 
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wash goods manufacturers:— Do you 
Me OW \ \ Ms | appreciate what it means to have your varn 
\ dyed by the Franklin Process? 
‘4 \\ | We dye yarn wound on Franklin Springs. The yarn 
aD } \ is shipped to you on these same springs without rewind- 


ing. The Franklin Packages are simply fitted with 
| wooden skewers and they are all ready for the V creel 
jek for warping. ‘‘Let’s go!”’ 


Compare the different manufacturing steps in the 
Franklin Process and warp dyeing :— 


FRANKLIN PROCESS WARP DYEING 


1. Bobbins to Franklin Pkg’s 1. Bobbins to spools 
2. Dyeing 2. Spools to chain warp 
3. Franklin Pkg’s to beams 3. Dyeing 

4. Chain warp to beams 


Franklin Dyeing then not only eliminates one entire 
operation, but also replaces wasteful chain warp 
beaming with an inexpensive creel warping operation. 
If you use the Franklin Process you can throw out 
your beaming machines. 


Quality? — The Franklin Process dyes in a closed 
kier under pressure in a highly concentrated dye bath, 
less than a gallon of liquor to a pound of yarn. In 
this way maximum penetration is obtained, producing 
exceptionally solid, even and brilliant colors. 


You can prove this to your own satisfaction by 
sending for our sample card of Franklin Vat Colors. 
A request on your business stationery will bring it. 


FRANKLIN 
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Delivery? —- Anywhere from two weeks to a few days, depending on a number of 
variable conditions and whether you furnish the yarn or we furnish it. In emergencies 
we can give you special attention. 

Price? —- Our actual dyeing charges are no more than those of any other job dyer, 
sometimes less. But when you figure in the savings which it makes possible in your 
manufacturing, the Franklin Process is by far the most economical dyeing service you can 
employ. 

Do you not think the Franklin Process is at least worthy of your careful investigation? 
Why not write today and get the complete story? ‘“‘Let’s go!” 


FRANKLIN PROCESS COMPANY 


Yarn Dyers - Yarn Merchants - M’'f’rs Glazed Yarns - Dyeing Machines 
Philadelphia PROVIDENCE - Denton, Eng. 
New York Office: 72 Leonard Street 
SOUTHERN FRANKLIN PROCESS COMPANY 

Greenville, S. C. 
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. Are You Contributing To This 
Economic W aste? 


ANY large consumers of caustic soda are neglecting their own best interests and contributing 
to a needless economic waste by continuing to use solid caustic instead of the modern devel- 
opment—caustic soda in liquid form. 


Caustic soda, when first manufactured, consists of a solution containing 75% or more of water. 
To furnish solid caustic, fuel must be consumed to drive off all this water, drums must be provided 
as containers and labor expended in filling and handling the drums. At the consumer’s plant the 
process is reversed; the solid caustic is made. once more into a water solution, but again at a con- 
siderable cost for labor in handling and cutting open many drums and in dissolving the caustic. 
Disposal of the worthless empty drums adds another item of expense. 


The use of liquid caustic soda in tank cars eliminates all this economic waste and materially 
lowers the operating costs of large consumers. Our savings in production costs are reflected in a 
lower price per hundred pounds on our caustic soda in liquid form. 


Mathieson Liquid Caustic Soda is available in any strength solution (up to 50% sodium Hydroxide) 


that best meets the consumer's requirements. The “Eagle Thistle’’ product is the purest caustic obtainable. 


MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS 


25 WEST 43 STREET NEW YORK CITY 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE 
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AUTOMATIC 
SPOOLING 


Better Equipment, because it produces higher quality warps with 
half as many employees. 


There are many other reasons why our machines are better. 


“EVERY KNOT A WEAVERS KNOT” 


HIGH SPEED 
WARPING 
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101 Broad (90°) Sheeting Looms at 
the Gambrill & Mellville Mills Com- 
pany, Bessemer City, N. C. These 
looms were built by The Hopedale 
Mfg. Co., Milford, Mass. with Hyatt 
roller bearings on crank and cam 
shafts. 


More Broad Looms 
Hyatt Bearing Equipped 


NOTHER link in the steadily lengthening chain of Hyatt equipped 
looms is this installation in the Gambrill and Mellville Mills. 


When modernizing your own mill consider the following advantages 
to be had by installing looms equipped with Hyatt roller bearings. 


Better cloth Lubrication saving 
Increased production Power saving 

Decreased oil spoilage Less crankshaft breakage 
Smoother operation Absence of bearing wear 
Easy turning by hand Higher quality looms 


A new illustrated bulletin covering the application of Hyatt bearings to 
looms, as well as to all other classes of textile machinery, is now ready 
for distribution. Write for a copy. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


- NEWARK DETROIT CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


HUNTINGTON PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH MINNEAPOLIS 
WORCESTER BUFFALO CLEVELAND MILWAUKEE 


HYATT ROLLER BEARINGS FOR’ TEXTILE MACHINERY 
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In the Unwinding, 


the ““Yarnsaver,”’ with 


its round, polished 


nose, gives up, 
without a hitch, 


the last inch 


Some of 
the best Millmen 
who have tested ou 
Sonoco Cushion Cone 

declare that the yarn starts 
better with it and knits off with 


less waste: 


Try It Yourself! 


But whatever the type of Cone you prefer be sure it is a 
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Send “a Chart of Colors of Cones and Parallel Tubes 


We can imprint with Brand, or Name of Mill, if required 


SONOCO PrRopuUCcTs Co., Manufacturer, Hartsville, S. C. 


Eastern Office: 410 Olympia Building, New Bedford, Mass. ‘Canada: W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 
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What Kind Ink Your Spoolers 
Put Your Ledgers-Black Red? 


When the mill is humming and the clatter and 
chatter of the machinery is at top pitch it is 
easy to drop into the pleasant thought that all 
the machinery is making money. 


But in many mills—all too many of them—a 
cold blooded analysis of each piece of machinery 
would show that some machines make a profit 
on their cost every hour they run, while other 
machines—just as busy and just as noisy—are 
secret loss makers. 


you in waste yarn a yearly total that would 
stagger you. 


Automatic spooling machines have been in- 
vented which when coupled to high speed 
warpers work miracles in reducing spooling and 
warping costs. 

The South has made long strides in the im- 
provement of mill practices and conditions but 
it is hazardous for any mill to pause now. As 
we have said before “If you are not going ahead 


probably your competitor is going ahead of 
you.” 


If you are paying out money after money for 


labor to run spoolers of only medium efficiency —_— jr you have been considering a change to better 


when less labor would run types of spoolers and 


spooling and warping machines DO IT NOW. 


warpers which do better work at less cost and The manufacturers need business to bridge the 


with less waste you are cultivating profit leaks Summer slump—they can make early deliver- 


which the auditor can explain only with red ies. Ask your machinery jobber or manufac- 


ok Semets, turer for live information on modernized spool- 
You’d worry greatly over one big lump loss— ing and warping machinery. Prepare to keep 


yet your old-fashioned spoolers may be costing in the lead NOW. 


Help Keep The South Leading In Big Scale 
Production Of Quality Textiles 


Better Equipment Campaign 


This advertisement contributed to by the following firms: ' 


The Bahnson Co. 
Cooper-Hewitt Electric Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


Stee! Heddle Mfg. Co. ’ 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 


Saco-l.owell Shops Easton & Burnham Machine Co. Charlotte Mfg. Co. 
Whitin Machine yh ha Ashworth Bros., Inc. Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Fales Co. Terrell Machine Co. B. S. Roy & Son Co. 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. Brown-St. Onge Co Carrier Engineering Corp. 


fnir Bearing Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. Barber-Colman Co. Fa ; 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. Ss. K. F. tndustries The Root Co. Franklin Process Co. 
The Stafford Co. John Hetherington & Sons, Ltd. R. |. Warp Stop Equipment Co. T. ©. Entwistle Co. 


The Dana S. Courtney Co. 


Textile Mill Supply Co. 


Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. Link-Belt Co. 
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Advantages of Automatic Spoolers and Hi jeh Speed Warpers 


HE successful cotton mill of today 

with its high wages and keen 
competition must avail itself of 
every opportunity to cut costs and 
increase the efficiency of its proc- 
esses and at the same time maintain 
or, if possible, improve the quality 
of its product. No better way of 
accomplishing these results may be 
found than by the installation of 
labor-saving machinery, as witness 
the strides made by the automatic 
loom and the warp tying machine in 
the last twenty years. 

Previous to the war wages were 
so low, especially in the spooling 
and warping department, that the 
savings to be obtained from the use 
of labor-saving machinery were not 
of. sufficient importance to attract 


much attention. In these times of 


high wages, however, the opportu- 
nity to make a material reduction in 
costs in this rather neglected de- 
partment is attracting considerable 
attention among progressive and 
up-to-date mill men. 

In view of the great industrial 
expansion, not only in the textile 
industries but in other lines of 
industries but in other lines of man- 
ufacturing throughout the South, 
seems highly improbable that wages 
in Southern cotton mills will be 
reduced materially. On the other 
hand New England, with her still 
higher wages and short-hours, will 
be forced to adopt every possible 
labor-saving device in order to re- 
duee her manufacturing cost and 
maintain her position in the tndus- 
try. This will in turn react upon 
the southern mill. Many far-sighted 
mill men recognize these facts and 
are preparmg for the future by 
placing their mills in the most ad- 
vantageous position possible by the 
installation of Barber-Colman auto- 
matic spoolers and high speed warp- 
ers, as well as modern and up-to- 
date machinery in their other de- 
partments. 

Spooling and warping is an in- 
fermediate between the 
production of yarn and the manu- 
facture of this varn into various 
classes of goods. At the very best 
it adds nothing to the quality of the 
varn, except possibly by the removal! 
cf a few imperfections. The prin- 
cipal purpose of the process then is 
the putting of the yarn in a more 
convenient form to use, and if nof 
carefully done may seriously injure 
the yarn by weakening it so that it 
will not weave or knit as well and 
the resultant fabric will be of 
poorer quality. It is recognized that 


process 


By B. A. Peterson, Textile Engineer, Barber-Colman Company. 


ihe strength and elasticity of the 
yarn as it comes from the spinning 
cannot be improved by winding it 
on these or other machines. There- 
fore, every effort during the design 
and construction of these machines 
has been directed toward keeping 
the yarn tensions low, and in con- 
sequence yarn wound by these ma- 
chines is of better quality than that 
wound by the old process. <As the 
process of spooling and warping is 
of no benefit to the yarn it should 
be performed as cheaply ard as 
efficiently as possible and with the 
least damage, putting it in the best 
condition for the use of the weaver 
and the knitter. The Berber-col- 
man machines have been designed 
and developed, having these points 
in view at all times. 

These machines have been de- 
signed to run at high speeds and 
perform mechanically much of the 
manual labor formerly required, 
thus reducing the number of en:- 
ployees to one-half of the number 


usually engaged in this departmen! 
This results in a direct labor saving 
of approximately one-half the cost 
of spooling and warping. The auto 
matic spooler ordinarily runs at a 
speed of twelve hundred (1,200 
yards per minute, varying somewhal 
according to the amount of yarn on 
the bobbins, and one spooler gir! 
will do the work usually done by 
three girls on ordinary spoolers or 
winders. Our high speed warper 
runs at a speed of five hundred 

200) yards per minute and will do 
the work of six ordinary warpers. 
One warper will handle the product 
of one two-girl spooler. 

In spite of the fact that the wind- 
ing is done at high speed the tension 
is at all times extremely low and 
uniform, both at the spooler and at 
the warper. This naturally results 
in less yarn breakage and conse- 
quently fewer knots are required. 
The uniformly low tension at the 
warper produces beams with very 
few broken ends, beams in which 


no thread is stretched more than its 
fellows, thus greatly reducing the 
number of laps at the slashers and 
producing loom beams with few or 
no crossed ends, each and every 
thread wound under the same strain, 
a condition ideal for good weaving. 
Yarn wound on spools and beams 
under high tension suffers from loss 
of elasticity. It will not stand as 
much stretch at the loom as yarn 
wound under low tension. Uniform 
fension in winding makes rt unlikely 
that any thread will be strained 
more than the others, while low 
lension preserves the elasticity of 
the yarn and leaves it with more 
strength to stand the load: both 
important factors in reducing the 
number of broken ‘threads at the 
loom, and less stoppage of the looms 
meahs greater production from the 
same looms with the same labor. 
As the knots at the automatic 
spooler are all tied mechanically the 
human element is eliminated and all 
the knots are good uniform weaver's 
knots without spooler kinks. It is 
well known, of course, that the 
weavers knot is the best both for 
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I—Sixty-Spindle Automatic Spooler 
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weaving and knitting, and has long 
heen looked upon as the idea! knot. 
The difficulties in getting all weav- 
ers knots tied bv hand, however. 
have been so great that except in 
milis making yarn for the knitting 
[rade no attempt has been made to 
force the spoole! riris fo tie this 
knot, but with our automatic spooler 

Every Knot is a Weaver's Knot.” 
\ large percentage of stoppage m 
ihe weave room is caused by spooler 
kinks and bad knots, and the elim- 
ination -of these faults will go a long 
way toward making perfect running 
warps 

Thorough tests covering long pe- 
riods Of time made in the weave 
rooms of several well-known mills 
have proved that yarn spooled and 
warped on Barber-Colman machines 
weaves with less breakage and with 
a higher percentage of production 
yarn spooled and warped in 
the ordinary way 

Throughout these tests great care 
has been taken to keep the condi- 
tions the same on both sides of the 
tes{s. The w irps used were made 
simultaneously with ordinary ma- 
chinery and Barber-Colman machin- 
ery, identical yarn being used in 
both cases and the treatment before 
and after the warps were made 
being the same The number of 
looms was kept as near the same on 
both sides as possible, each weaver 
having approximately one-half of 
his looms running on Barber-Col- 
man warps and the other half on 
ordinary warps. When a warp ran 
out was usually replaced by 
of the opposite kind so that any 
differences in loom characteristics 
would appear on both sides. In 
addition.to the regular weaver an 
observer was employed on each set 
ol looms (except in Test A3, his duty 
being to record every. stop of every 
loom in his set and classify the 
cause on a torm provided for the 
purpose. The looms were equipped 
with pick counters (except in Test 
A) and daily readings taken, and 
from these readings the increase in 
production was figured. 

Test A. 

This test was made on 23s yarn 
and extended over a period of 82 
weeks, 18,595 loom days, which is 
equivalent to approximately 38 looms 
on each side running the entire 
lime. During this test a total of 
1,485 beams (approximately one-half 
on each side were woven. The 
decrease in loom stops was 33.7 per 
cent in favor of the warps made on 
Barber-Colman machines, and the 
increase mn production was 1.17 per 
cent tor 36 weeks of the test. no 
record of production being taken 
during the other portion. Produe- 
lion Was determined by weighing 
the.cloth 


Stops. 

Ordinary warps 116,502 
Barber-Colman warps 77,241 
Decrease 33.4 
Average Stops Per Loom Per Day, 
Ordinary warps 6.265 
Barber-Colman warps 4.154 


Test B. 

This test, on 28%s varn. covered 
a period of 259 weeks, or a total of 
33,645 loom days. This is equivalent 
lO approximately 22 looms on each 
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side running the whole time. The 
average decrease in loom stoppage 
was 22.82 per cent and the increase 
in production was 1.15 per cent in 
lavor of warps made on Barber- 
Colman machines. Production was 
tietermined by pick counters. 


Stops. 


Ordinary warps 424,836 
Barber-Colman warps 327,901 
Decrease 2? 821% 

\verage Stops Per Loom Per Day. 
Ordinary warps 12.627 
Barber-Colman warps 9.746 


Test C. 

This test was also run on 28%s 
varn, Dut at still another mill. If 
ran for 128 weeks, or 16,972 loom 
days, which is equivalent to 22 
looms on each side running the en- 
lire time. The result of the test 
showed a decrease in loom stops of 
22.33 per cent and an increase in 
production of 1.27 per cent. 

Stops. 
110,960 

82,851 
25.33% 
Average Stops Per Loom Per Day. 
Ordinary warps | 6.538 
Barher-Colman Warps 4.882 


Ordinary warps 
Barber-Colman warps 
Decrease 


Fig. 3 
Ordinary Round Knot 


Fig. 2—High Speed Warper 


The total running time of all three 
of these tests was 469 weeks. o1 5 
little over nine years, and the aver- 
age decrease 
whole period was 25.44 per cen: 


loom stops over this 


Weave room observations taken 
during Test C show that about 40 
per cent of the weavers labor is 
required for repairing warp break 
ages. Therefore, a decrease in stops 
of approximately 25 per cent cguels 
a saving of one-tenth of the weay- 
ers labor. In other words, if the 
weaver only runs the same number 
of looms as formerly, then his labor 
will be decreased in the ratio of 
10 to 9, or if his labor is nop the 
same as formerly, then the number 
of looms he can take care of will 
be inereased in the ratio of ¥ to 10. 
A gain will be made which may take 
any one of three forms: either de- 
creased labor for the weaver. or 
increased wages for the weaver, or 
decreased weaving costs for the 
mill. Whieh one of these formes it 
will be, or whether it will be wu 
combination of them, is a question 
to be decided by the mill maiage- 
ment, but at any rate 1 appears the 
gain will be there in one form or 


Fig. 4 
Knot 


= 
= 


another, and may be expressed in 
figures as being one-tenth of the 
total weavers’ wages. 

In the mill in which Test C wus 
made, having a capacity of 28,000 
pounds of warp yarn a week, the 
normal production of cloth (60 per 
cent warp) for one year (50 weeks 
would be 2 333,333 pounds. The in- 
crease in production was shown to 
be 1.27 per cent in favor of Barber- 
Colman warps, making an increased 
cloth production of 30,233. pounds 
without any addition to the fixed 
cost in the weave room. 


While the indirect advantages of 
the saving in weavers’ wages and 
general weave room expense, as well 
as the profit on the increased pro- 
duction, are not so readily deter- 
mined, nevertheless they exist and 
in some cases may be of even 
greater value to the mill than the 
direct advantages. 

In order to reduce the amount of 
damaged and soiled yarn, an effi- 
cient method is provided for han- 
dling the yarn packages between the 
spooler and the warper. This also 
results in a reduction in the time 
required to creel the warpers. 

Owing to the high speed of these 
machines fewer spooler spindles and 
warpers are required to handle a 
given production, thus greatly re- 
ducing the number of yarn packages 
necessary, resulting in a reduction 
in the amount of dead yarn or yarn 
in process from one-quarter to one- 
half the amount usually required. 
This reduction of yarn in inventory 
is a capital saving and should not 
be lost sight of. 

As the amount of machinery re- 
quired is greatly reduced, consider- 
able floor space is released. This 
often amounts to one-half the usual 
amount required and can be used 
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for other purposes or in the case of 
a new mill need not be built, re- 
sulting in a further capital saving 
of no mean importance. 

Only half as many employees are 
required to handle the same amount 
of yarn by the new process as by 
the old. This results in a decreased 
cost per pound and releases labor 
which may be used to advantage in 
the spinning or weaving depart- 
ments. This saving in the amount 
of skilled help required is a definite 
advantage to any mill, and is par- 
ticularly valuable to the mill main- 
taining its own village. It is a well- 
known fact that the standard of liv- 
ing conditions is constantly improv- 
ing and more and better houses are 
being required, so that the reduc- 
tion in the amount of help required 
will tend to relieve this housing 
shortage. In the case of a new mill 
fewer houses will have to be built, 
which in itself results in a consid- 
erable reduction in the initial in- 
vestment. 

In a Southern mill whose spooling 
and warping machinery is fairly 
modern and in good condition the 
advantages obtained by the installa- 
lion of Barber-Colman spoolers and 
warpers briefly cansist of 

A saving of one-half of the hands 
employed. 

A saving in mill village expense. 

A saving of one-half the spooling 
and warping cost. 

A saving of one-quarter to one- 
half the yarn in process. 


A saving of one-half the floor 


space. 

A saving of one-tenth the weavers’ 
wages or its equivalent. 

A saving of weave room expense. 

An increase in weave room pro- 
duction. 

The combination of these savings 
shows a return on the investment 
involved sufficient to amply justify 
the scrapping of the old equipment 
and the purchase of Barber-Colman 
machinery. 
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Fig. 5—Installation of High Speed Beam Warpers and Ball Warpers 


In the case of a new mill, how- 
ever, or an old mill whose spooling 
and warping equipment is nearly 
worn out and 1s under the necessity 
of adding to its mill village as is 
Often the case, the advantages be- 
come even greater as the investment 
in ordinary machinery, additional 
yarn in process, additional floor 
space, and additional houses is 
greater than would be required to 
purchase Barber-Colman equipment. 
That is to say in addition to the 
savings enumerated above, the in- 
vestment would be less than if ordi- 


nary machinery were purchased. 

These benefits are so definite and 
so real that they cannot be ignored 
by any mill man who desires to give 
his mill every possible advantage 
during the period of keen compe- 
tition which seems to be ahead of 
the textile industry. 


German Novelty Silk Cloth Popular. 

Apache cloth, a silk batik fabric 
which has recently appeared, is 
proving very popular on the Ger- 
man market. Manufacturers of this 


novelty have so many orders on 
hand that they are able to accept no 
more for the current season. 


May Exports of Cotton Knit 
| Goods 


Washington, D. C—Domestic ex- 
ports of cotton duck, including un- 
bleached, bleached and colored duck, 
during the month of May, had a 
total value of $489,229, according to 
figures made public by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


C. B. ILER, Greenville, 8. C. 


VICTOR MILL STARCH — The Weaver's Friend 


It boils thin, 


We are ina 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


DANIEL H. WALLACE, Southern Agent, Greenville, S. C. 


and carries the weight into cloth. 
It means good running work, sat- 
isfied help and one hundred per 
cent production. | 


prompt shipments. 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 


penetrates the warps 


position now to offer | 


L. J. CASTILE. Charlotte, N. C. 
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Fifty years from now 
—how will that plant 
of yours look then? 


We know of a manufacturer who put up 
a two-story factory less than two miles from 
our Boston Office. It was a splendid build- 
ing—a model of manufacturing efficiency, 
well built and of just the right type of con- 
struction. 


That was five years ago. In the meantime 
his business grew normally, and he needed 
room to expand. But, now that he wants to 
add another story, he finds that the founda- 
tion of that splendid building will not carry 
the extra weight. 


In contrast, is a mill we ourselves designed 
and built some fifteen years ago. It was 
planned with due allowance for future 
growth. A few years later, when more room 
was needed, we raised the roof and added 
another story. We are now engaged in rais- 
ing the roof to add still another story. The 
foundation of that building was built with 
foresight. 


Not infrequently a mill owner finds his 
mill has passed its usefulness in the short 
space of five years. Fifty years should not 
be a long time in the life of any well-con- 
structed mill planned with foresight. 


If you are considering a new mill or the 
enlargement of your present mill, we suggest 
that you get in touch with us. Ask our engi- 
neers to show you how your mill should look 
fifty years from now: 


We will send you on request a copy of 
“Building with Foresight,’ an illustrated 
booklet of Lockwood-Greene work. 


LOCKWOOD,GREENE & Co. 
ENGINEERS 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES, 24 Federal Street, BOSTON 
BOSTON ATLANTA CHICAGO 
DETROIT CLEVELAND CHARLOTTE 


NEW YORK 
SPARTANBURG 


Lockwood, Greene & Co. of Canada, Limited, Montreal 


Compagnie Lockwood Greene, Paris, France 
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Vulcanized Fibre Spools 


By a Representative of the Lestershire Spool and Manufacturing Co. 


MORE than twenty vears ago the 

silk industry first adapted Vul- 
canized Fibre to spools after thor- 
oughly investigating all kinds of 
material with the desire to improve 
on wooden spools. That industry, 
possibly more than any other branch 
of the textile industry, requires 
spools made from a substance which 
will not present any possibility of 
catching or breaking their fine 
strands of silk. They have used 
vulcanized fibre successfully ever 
since, and although very hard, it 
wears smooth rather than rough 
and never frays nor splinters. It is 
almost impossible to break it and 
vulcanized. fibre heads, when se- 
surely attached to wooden barrels, 
so that vibration and excessive 
spindle wear is eliminated, makes 
the ideal textile spool. 

The Lestershire Spool and Man- 
ufacturing Company, finding the 
great saving by using such spools 
in silk mills, submitted spools with 
vuleanized fibre heads to both wool 
and -cotton mills, and after using 
same for a considerable length of 
lime in both woolen and cotton 
mills, it was found that the vulean- 
ized fibre head spools would give 
these mills the same percentage in 
saving as they gave the silk mills. 
The large spools for the woolen and 
cotton trade, however, had to be 
manufactured with a different con- 
struction as to the application of 
the heads to the barrel on account 
of the size of the spool, the cotton 
spool being much larger, therefore 
holding a large quantity of material 
which caused a greater pressure 
between the two heads. 

After much experimenting and 
investigating the Lestershire Spool 
and Manufacturing Company effect- 
ed a method of applying the heads 
securely to the barrels, which elim- 
inated any possibility of the heads 
coming off the barrel. This process 
of fastening is now covered by three 
distinet patents. 

It is a well-known fact that the 
barrel of the spool never wears out. 
The heads get all the wear and 
when the heads are made from an 
indestructible material, which is 
true of vulcanized fibre, the spool 
itikewise is indestructible. 

In eliminating the defective heads 
of the spool, there are three things 
fo take into consideration. First, is 
the loss of yarn on account of bro- 
ken heads. If any mill will take 
into consideration the number of 
wooden spools that are broken per 
annum and the amount of waste 
that comes from a broken head 
spool, which cannot be reclaimed 
and also take into consideration that 
should the yarn be reclaimed from 
a broken head spool, add the addi- 
tional cost of reclaiming same and 
they will readily see that this saving 
alone justifies a change in spools, 
which will eliminate this defect. 

The heads of the Lestershire vul- 
canized fibre head spools will not 
fray nor splinter, eliminating an- 
other source of waste and increasing 
production. If any mill running 


wooden or metal shield spools will 
investigate their creeling operation, 
they will in practically every case 
find one or more wooden or metal 
shield spool on their. creel that 
either has a sharp flange or a splin- 
ter on the inside of the head, which 
causes the breaking or cutting of 
the yarn many times during the 
unloading or emptying of this spool 
on the creel. The use of vulcanized 
fibre head spools eliminate this de- 
fect and it has been proven a num- 
ber of times in a number of mills 
that a creel of Lestershire vulcan- 
ized fibre head spools with the 
same number of yards per spool and 
spools running at the same speed 
would empty themselves from 45 
minutes to one hour in advance of 
the wooden spools. 


This item alone, if checked, will 
show increased production and also 
eliminate the number of knots in 
the yarn which would otherwise be 
there should the yarn be broken by 
splinters or rough edges on the 
wooden spool. 

Lestershire vulcanized fibre head 
spools are manufactured in such a 
way that makes them absolutely 
true, which decreases the vibration 
and spindle wear. Also, due to the 
fact that the heads will not splinter 
or become rough but instead the 
longer they run the smoother they 
will wear, eliminating the injury to 
employees hands by getting splin- 
ters from the wooden head spools or 
getting their hands cut with the 
wooden spools equipped with a tin 
shield. This item also, if figured 
per annum and a correct check is 
kept on same, will prove the vul- 
canized fibre head spools a great 
saver. 

Should any mill have in service 
or have at any time had in service 
fibre spools which would fray, get 
rough, absorb moisture and swell, 
they should not get them confused 
with vuleanized fibre head spools. 
The Lestershire vulcanized fibre 
head spools will not fray, chip or 
splinter and will last as long as the 
machines on which they are used. 

The first cost of the vuleanized 
fibre head spools, of course, is more 
than the first cost of the ordinar; 
wooden or metal shield spoots, bul 
if any mill will check its orders for 
replacements of the wooden or 
metal shield spools, they will find 
that in a majority of cases the 
average life of a wooden or metal 
shield spool is about seven years. 
You will find, however, in making 
this investigation that in many case; 
the wooden spool is destroyed in » 
short time after it is put in opera- 
lion, especially if it is dropped full 
of yarn, the head striking the flour. 
which will either break the head in 
many instances or cause it to splin- 
ter. Compare this with the life of 
a Lestershire vuleanized fibre head 
spool for a period of, say, tweniy 
years, taking into consideration the 
increased production which you will 
receive by using vuleanized fibre 
head spools and also the amount of 

(Continued on Page 41) 
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LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY IN AMERICA 


Saco-Lowell Weaver's Knot Tyer (% Aciual Size 


WEAVER’s Knots 


IMPROVE QUALITY OF GOODS 
INCREASE PRODUCTION ON LOOM OR KNITTING MACHINE 
REDUCE COST IN WEAVING OR KNITTING 
FEWER GOODS MADE SECONDS 


The Saco-Lowell Weaver’s Knot Tyer is strong and rugged, compact and 
light, weighing only 51% ounces. It is simple and positive in operation, 
tying a perfect weaver’s knot. An essential instrument for quality goods. 


Our representative will be glad to demonstrate the knot tyer upon request 


SHOPS 
1824 1924 


Sales Offices 


No. 1 Federal St. 1220 Mint St. Masonic Building 
BOSTON, MASS. CHARLOTTE, N. C. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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Plant of the Utica Willowvale Bleaching 
Company, Chadwicks, N. Y. 


Part of the Butterworth 
Machinery used in the plant 
of the Utica Willowvale 
Bleaching Company, to give 
the fine finish damask. 


| 
Utica Willowvale Bleaching Company uses 
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Butterworth Machines Exclusively finish the 
fine products several damask 
mills 


From a letter 


“A part of the work done at our plant is the bleaching, mercerizing and 
finishing of table damask. We presume that we finish more damask 
than any other plant in the country, handling the entire product of sev- 
eral damask mills and we receive many gratifying comments on the 
finish we produce. This work is done entirely on Butterworth equipment 
and we think that this is highly complimentary to Butterworth Ma- 
chinery.” 


* * * * * * * * 


When a concern the size and importance of the Utica Willowvale Bleach- 
ing Company places this unqualifiel] endorsement on Butterworth Fin- 
ishing Machinery, there is nothing that we can add except that we are 
pleased that Butterworth Machinery has performed so well. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 
Established 1820. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
Canadian Representative Providence Office Greenville, 8S. C. Office 
Hamilton, Ontario, Can. Turks Head Building Woodside Bldg. 
W. J. Westaway Co. 
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Where the damask is made . 
up into table cloths, napkins, | 
and so forth, after having 

Been finished on Butter- 

worth Machinery. 
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Better Mill Equipment 


Articles Submitted in Prize Competition On This Subject. 


Number Eighteen 


I desire to submit the following 
experiences and observations to be 
used in your contest under the title 
Advantages of Better 
Equipment.” 

Recentiy we installed tive sections 
of English cleaning trunk in tandem 
with our old vertical opener and a 
new vertical opener with adjustable 
grid bars. Weswtran a test on a mix- 
ing of average middling cotton, and 
found ‘that the old opener with per- 
forated metal screen took out 58 
per cent. The new one with gmd 
bars removed 1.19 per cent, in spite 
of the faet it got the cotton after 
passing through the old machine. 
The cleaning trunk took out .65 per 
cent after the cotton had been 
through both openers. This im- 
provement in cleaning in the opener 
room made it possible to reduce 
speed of all shafting in picker room 
20 per cent, and to reduce total beats 
per inch 20 per cent. This not only 
showed a considerable power saving 
not imaginary but as shown on the 
meter on switehboard), but im- 
proved breaking strength 7% per 
cent. There was also wondertul 
improvement in the running of the 


work, particularly in the spinning 
room. We are now using cotton a 
full grade lower than we did a year 
azo. We get as good breaking 
strength, and the work is running 
fully as well as when we were using 
the better grade of cotton. At the 
prevailing difference between mid- 
dling and strict low middling we are 
saving 1 cent per pound on first 
cost of cotton. Even after cleaning 
there is easily three-quarter cent 
per pound net saving to the mill. 


A picker room equipped today 
should have many improvements 
over the ones built ten or fifteen 
vears ago. These refinements give 
cleaner and ‘more even laps both as 
to total weights and as regards yard 
for yard variations. 

We have obtained much better 
results after adopting the positive 
drive for aprons on intermediates 
and finishers. Ball bearings on 
aprons and eveners give more even 
laps. Ball bearings on beaters and 
fans reduce power consumption 
and give more accurate setting on 
beaters, since there is less wear. 
The swinging cones give more uni- 
form tension on evener belts, and 
consequently more even laps. We 
have been able to make a very no- 


liceable improvement in the ap- 
pearance of intermediate laps by 
installing Kirshner beaters on the 
intermediates in place of the regu- 
lar two-blade beater. The laps were 
smoother and cleaner with less 
white cotton in the motes. 

Other improvements not usually 
found on the older pickers are: 
More convenient methods for ad- 
justing evener motion, adjustable 
grid bars, and improved logger 
heads. 


A mill with an ample supply of 
new cards certainly has a tremen- 
dous advantage over one with an 
inadequate number of old ones. 
Some of the advantages of the for- 
mer are: Closer and more accurate 
settings, which could not be had on 
the old ones due to danger of facing 
clothing, caused by lost motion. 
The mill with plenty of cards can 
use a lighter lap and run doffers 
slower, both of which give much 
better running and cleaner work. 

The advantages of a modern 
vacuum card stripping system are 
numerous. There is much less dust 
to breathe, to collect on the web, 


and on the machines. In addition 


to saving labor cost, the stripping 
is so much easier to do, and more 


pleasant that it is found practical 
to strip the cards nore frequently, 
which enables the cards to do their 
work better. 

Many of the older mills do not 
have enough drawing frames, and 
consequentiy must run ‘their draw- 
ing so fast as to injure the stock 
and make uneven work. We found 
that by adding ten deliveries of 
drawing we could reduce our front 
roll speed from 400 to 275 and still 
keep up. This gave better running 
work and reduced repair jobs fully 
x) per cent. We also found that 
the shoulders on steel rolls had 
worn down until the flutes were 
“bottoming,” naturally after putting 
in new front steel rolls both top 
and bottom the work was much 
improved. The holes in trumpets 
on both cards and drawing had 
worn until there were various sizes, 
which produced sliver of various 
sizes also. These and a great many 
others are the handicaps Prat the 
mill with old equipment are labor- 
ing under. 

The new slubbers, intermediates 
and speeders have tniny refineinents 
that assist in making better roving 
with fewer tangled bobbins. The 

Continued on Page 39 
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AMERICAN MACHINE CO. 


Pawtucket, R. I. 
Builders of Complete Equipments of 


Cotton Opening and Spinning Machinery 


Consisting of 


HOPPER BALE OPENERS — CRIGHTON OPENERS — EXHAUST OPENERS 
BUCKLEY OPENERS — ROVING WASTE OPENERS 
SELF FEEDING OPENERS — FEEDERS — COTTON CONVEYING SYSTEMS 


INTERMEDIATE and FINISHER LAPPERS 


REVOLVING FLAT CARDS — DRAWING FRAMES (With Mechanical or Electric Stop 


Motion) 


SLUBBING — INTERMEDIATE and ROVING FRAMES 
SPINNING FRAMES and TWISTERS (Band or Tape Driven) 
SPINDLES — FLYERS — RINGS — FLUTED ROLLS 


Southern Office 


§14-§16 ATLANTA TRUST CO. BLDG. 
Atlanta, Georgia 
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Table To Be Used in Connection With Government 
Condition Report 


To Be Issued at 11 A. M., Monday, July 21, 1924. 
Prepared hy Geo. M. Rose & Co... of Charlotte. 


The Total Yield on Number of Acres Shown 

If Yield In 500 Ib. bales—0O00's Omitted 

the peracre On On On "On 

report will be 39,000,000 39.500.000 10,000,000 40,403,000 
is Ibs. acres acres acres acres 
65 134.6 10.977 11,118 11.258 11,372 
66 136.6 11,146 11,289 11,432 11.547 
67 138.7 14.315 11,460 11,605 11,722 
68 140.8 11,483 11,631 11,778 11,897 
69 142.8 11,652 11,802 11,951 12.072 
70 144.9 11,821 11,973 12,124 12,247 
71 147.0 11,990 12,144 12,298 12,421 
42 149.0 12.159 12.315 12,471 12.596 
73 151.4 12,328 12.486 12.644 12,771 
74 193.2 12,497 12.657 1? 817 12.946 
75 155.3 1? 666 1? 828 12,990 13,121 


These figures based on United States Department of Agriculture re- 
vised “pars” for 1924, which indicate a yield on July 16th of about 207 
pounds per acre on 100 per cent condition. They will not hold good for 


succeeding condition reports. 


"Acres planted 1924—40,403,000. 
per year for last five vears 


Average number of acres abandoned 
1,292,000, or 3.4 per cent. 


Condition report July 2, 1923, 69.9; August 1, 1923, 67.2; mid-July con- 


dition about 68.5; ten-year average July reports 74.8: 


ten-year average 


August reports, 71.2; mid-July average, 73.0. 


Market Comment 


The Hunter Manufacturing and 
Commission Company says: 

There has been a better inquiry 
for print cloths, sheetings and drills 
the past few days. Several large 
buyers have been covering their 
wants for August-September-Octo- 
ber. The inquiry has included quite 
a Wide range of constructions and 
has come from pretty much all over 
the country. Both the bag trade 
and shade cloth users have been 
well represented in this buying. The 
jobbers are doing little yet on 
branded goods and the large bleach- 
ers and printers are still inactive on 
print cloths. 

Export business from the Wes! 
Indies and South America continues 
on the scale of the past two or 
three months and a few 3.00 yard 
sheetings have actually been taken 
for the Levant. Inquiries have come 
recently from .the Red Sea and East 
Africa, bul so far only at unwork- 
able prices. 3 

\ year ago during July, the cotton 
market declined below 21 cents for 
October, in anticipation of a large 
crop, Which was never raised, and 
the cloth market even exeeeded the 
cotton market in discounting lower 
prices. This year in contrast, prob- 
ably beeause of the present curtatl- 
ment and more acute spot cotton 
condition, neither market shows any 
marked disposition lo discount crop 
conditions ahead of time. The cot- 
ton market seems to be disposed to 
accept present prospects, but not to 
»nticipate the future to any great 
extent, while the cloth market on 
the average hus shown only minor 
fluctuations for the last sixty to 
ninety days. 

The weute buyer realizes that the 
present rate of curtailment is going 
to continue for the next sixty days, 
and that consequently whatever 


opinion he may hold regarding the 
new crop and October-November- 
December deliveries, he stands more 
losing 


risk of through 


delaying 


\ugus!-September purchases, by the 
possibility of short supply, than of 


gaining through the possibility of 


lower price with 
heavily reduced. 


production so 


Total stocks of goods are no doubt 
no more than normal at the present 
time and most likely to be sub- 
normal by October. That 
stocks are chiefly in the hands of 
the mills is well known, but that 
this really materially strengthens 
the situation is perhaps not so well 
realized. With an easy money mar- 
ket, and control lying in a moderate 
number of hands, the situation is 
likely to be handled to better ad- 
vantage than if the accumulation 
was in the hands of jobbers and 
retailers. Tight money would have 
made a different situation. 


these 


Even those who do not grant the 
likelihood of any long continued ad- 
vance in prices, or early return to 
full production, allow that the rapid 
curtailment that has been going on 
in production generally for the last 
two or three months ts laying sound 
foundation for return, before long, 
fo some improvement, which must 
be more than a temporary matter. 

lt might be pointed out that of 
all the important industries, build- 
ing and construction is almost the 
only one that has not met with de- 
cided curtailment. We all grant 
that it is not likely that building 
can continue for any long period 
uhead at the rate of the past two 
years, and if not, it is an open ques- 
tion how much railroad freights and 
steel and iron manufacturers will 
miss its reduction. Pig iron output. 
by the way, has been cut fully 40 
per cent since March. 

Loray on Full Time. 

Gastonia, N. C.—The Loray 
branch of the Jenckes Spinning 
Company, operating 132,000 spindles 
and a number of looms in the man- 
ufacture of automobile tire fabric, 
this week resumed full day and 
night operations. 


Mr. Knitter—Do You Realize Your 
Loss From Waste? 


How often do your knitting machines stop because of slubs—heavy 
and light spots in the yarn? 

Do you know the loss of production from this cause? Do you know 
the amount in dollars and cents—that is, lost in waste that is thrown 
under the cutter’s table due to cutting out holes through the use of 
imperfect yarn? 

Do you realize the difference in production between running good 
yarn and bad yarn? With labor high, even the same percentage of waste 
in manufacturing becomes a heavier charge against your costs. Are you 
taking the best means of meeting this situation? 

The successful men in the production of knitted textiles are those 
who, under the pressure of high prices, make use of the most effective 
methods of avoiding waste in manufacturing operations. 

A Knitter can cut down waste in his plant and increase his production 
by using the best grade of yarn—that is, free as possible from imperfeec- 
tions. If a lower grade contains even one more imperfection to the mile 
of 30/1, it means fourteen more imperfections to the pound—fourteen 
thousand more imperfections to the thousand: pounds; one thousand 
pounds is a small quantity to the user of yarn. Fourteen more imperfec- 
tions is a severe handicap in the manufacture of any product. 

You can positively cut down the waste in production by equipping 
your winder with the Eclipse Yarn Cleaning Device. By using this 
cleaner, any grade of carded yarn can be made a ninety per cent better 
knitting yarn. You cannot appreciate this fact until after you have used 
the Eclipse Yarn Cleaner. 

If you knit direct from cones, take this vital matter up with your 
“Spinner”’—he can deliver you a better yarn. 

Ask ma to send you full information—or better still—we will send our 
representative to give you an actual demonstration upon your request. 
When you write, please mention the type of winder or spooler you use. 


Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Elmira, N. Y. 


Makers of 
Automatic Yarn Cleaner, Automatic Stop Motion, Yarn Tension Device 
Eclipse Van Ness Dyeing Machine 
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Spooler. 

Por many years textile machinery 

manulacturers made no improve- 
ments on the spooler, but since fill- 
ng wind on warp yarn has been so 
widely adopted hy the modern and 
progressive mills, the spooler has 
become a more important machine 
and there have been many improve- 


ments 


There are many satisfactory ten- 
sion devices for spooling filling wind 
bobbins, built both by the spooler 
builders and by independent tension 
There is no reason now, 


as the spooler is concerned. 


CoTnpanies 
as Tal 
why a mill should not go onto filling 
wind for warp. 


spooling from filling wind bobbin 
has increased the spooler produc- 
tion trom 30 to 50 per cent it is 
easy for the mill man to figure how 
much additional floor space he has 
available when he replaces his old 
spinning and his old spoolers 


In our last article, we told you 
that a modev-n spinning frame was 
len to fifleeuw per cent better in re- 
gard to product ion than an old one. 
By simply replacing your spinning 
and spooling with modern equip- 
ment, if you replace spindle for 
spindle, you will have to put more 
looms or you will have to find a 
market for surplus varn 


Hand in hand with the develop 


for durabili 


and se 


CANS-CARS BOXES AND 
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Improved Spooling, Warping and Slashing Machinery 


By a Representative of the Saco-Lowell Shops. 


ment of the modern spooler has 
come the invention of the weaver's 
knot tver. What better proposition 
could a mill want than a highe) 
no complicated 
chanical drives or appliances, and 
two bright operatives using a hand 
knotter tying weaver’s knots. On: 
mill has said that they figured that 
it cost them S875 to leach a girl to 
lle weavers knots, and then they 
were never sure that she was al- 
Ways tying weaver’s knots and nof 
mixing in a few chicken-head knots 
A satisfactory weaver’s knot tyer is 
now on the market for handling 
yarns of 12s single or its equivalent 
and finer. It sells for $35. -It rep- 
resents years of study and thou- 


speed spooler, 


sands of dollars in experimenting. 


[It is clear to every manufacturer 
what this machine will mean when 
his yarn reaches a loom or knitting 
machine if all his spooler and 
wurper tenders .were using this 
hand knotter and were tying weav- 
ers knots in every Case. 


Warpers. 


Warpers are more accurately 
bullt now than in former years, and 
they are so built that they can wind 


ut a much higher speed. In the 


last couple of years the most im- 
portant improvement has been a 
new style creel which will take a 
cheese from a winder or a spool 


This creel occupies about one-half 
of the floor space of the old type 
creel. It is built entirely of steel. 
The spools are creeled just like on 
a twister. It requires about half 
the time in creeling that the old 
type of creel requires. 

This creel is only slightly more 
expensive than the wooden creel. 
The yarn from each spool or cheese 
goes Straight to the warper comb 
and not at angle, so all threads are 
given the same tension as they are 
wound on the beam. 

Positive expansion combs are now 
being adopted by mills for their 
warpers. The comb insures that 
the number of dents per inch is 
the same in any part of the comb 
and insures absolute equal spacing 
of the yarn delivered to the beam. 


Slashers. 


The modern cylinder slasher va- 
ries little in fundamental details 
from the machine which you have 
always known. Refinements and 
minor patented features have come 
from year to year. Rising costs of 
labor of the type required to build 
a. Slasher made it necessary for the 
largest manufacturers of slashers in 
this country to buy expensive ma- 
chines to take the place of this 
labor. It is only by the adoption of 
these machines for building slashers 
that the present price of the slasher 
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can be kept at anything like the 
basis that it is. By the old method 
of building slashers, they were built 
almost individually; now all parts 
are milled and are interchangeable. 
The slashers are erected in the mill 
in much less time than formerly, as 
the parts require no fitting worth 
mentioning. 


British Textile Markets 


London.—Reports from Manches- 
ter indicate that the present outlook 
is the most. promising for a tong 
lime. Inquiry is extensive and in- 
creasing attention is being paid to 
gray staples. 

An encouraging feature is the ex- 
haustion of stocks, which is evi- 
dently forcing purchases. The mar- 
gin between buyers and sellers is 
narrowing. Some popular styles of 
dhooties are sold up until Decem- 
ber. 

India demand for dhooties has 
lessened, but instead gray shirtings, 
sheetings, mulls and jacconets are 
being bought considerably. The 
monsoon consists of moderate gen- 
eral rains. 

The tone in the Bradford market 
is generally better, largely based on 
ithe results of the London colonial 
wool sales. The increase in busi- 
ness 1s unimportant. 
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ROGERS FIBRE CoO. 


BARRELS 
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Sold Through Southern Supply Dealers 
1024 Filbert St., Philadelphia 


121 Beach St., Boston 


78 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Sonoco Cones Have ~ Strength : 
to Carry their Packages finogs In 


the Vicssiludes of Shipping 
and All Nesessary Handi 


to the Most Exacting 
Standards of Accuracy 


T would be a striking demonstra- 

tion of the progress that has been 
made in spinning operations if we 
could show one of the primitive 
hand-made paper cones that were 
used half a century ago; and a long 
side of it place a 1924 Sonoco cone, 

Has any one a sample of the old 
cones? We should like to have one 
fer our Textile Museum. They were 
built up by pasting layer upon layer 
of secissored paper over a wooden 
form. They were inaccurate and 
variable in size and shape, being 
more or less crude, depending upon 
the skill of the individuals who 
made. 


You may well believe that good 
spinning was a high art under the 
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Sonocology and Its Relation to Better. Kquipment 


By a Representative of the Sonoco Products Corporation. 


hen Nee Be 
OL By Expert 


ple Ins 


slipping and wobbling conditions 
due to these crude centers. 


Today we have the Sonoco cones 
and tubes, which are made by such 
exact methods, that it is well said 
of them that they “fit the mandrels 
like a glove’—or “they are like a 
part of the machine itself.’ And 
every cone is like every other cone 

the mill man doesn't have to sort 
them or try them out for fit; nor 
does he have any doubt as to their 
true balance. 


Perhaps one of the greatest 
achievements in the art of cone 
making was the Sonoco surfacing of 
cones—the production, by pulp con- 
tent, in combination with machine 
methods, of a surface that would 


Assures Perfection. 
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catch the yarn at the first turn 
Then came Sonoco Yarnsaver with 
the polished round nose—which nof 
only greatly improved the smooth- 
ness of the take-off but accomplish- 
ed a saving of a short length of 
varn on every package. 

Without exaggeration the statis- 
tician could tell us that the aggre- 
gate of these ends of the varn, if 
tied together and wound around the 
world, would make a yarn surface 
on that sphere several inches—or 
miles—in thickness! And your mill 
superintendent, that official whose 
great passion is avoidance of waste, 
appreciates the “point” so well that 
at least 75 per cent of the cones he 
now uses are Sonoco Yarnsavers. 
About the only mills that still hold 


Even Winding With | 
Sondco Cenes 


Packages Wound on Sonoa 
Make the Super 
Sit Up and Smile 


to the old-style cones are those 
whose product is for cheaper or 
coarser purposes. 

The manufacture of paper tubes 
has also been improved by auto- 
matic machine methods, that assure 
perfection and uniformity of prod- 
uct. The Sonoco convolute wound 
tubes have practically supplanted 
the ordinary spiral wound tubes, 
even in the tubes of larger diameter 
and up to 100 inches in length. 

The convolute tube is of course 
preferable. It is wound accurately 
and is very strong. 

All of the improvements in cones 
and tubes evidenced by the very 
modern Sonoco product are the re- 
sult of years of experience in mak- 

Continued on Page 31 


Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1866 
Home Office and Factory, Worcester, Mass. 


Southern Branch Factory 
Southern Branch Office 
E. M. TERRYBERRY, Southern Agent 


Cylinder and 
Doffer Fillets 
Napper Clothing 


121 South Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga. 
1126 Healey Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 
G. L. MELCHOR, Asst. 


Stripper and 
Burnisher Fillets 
Emery Fillets 


Top Flats and Lickerins Recovered and 
Promptly Returned 


Give us a trial on Cylinder and Doffer Fillets. This 
will satisfy you as to the merits of our (‘ard Clothing. 


Tempered Steel Twin and Domestic Iron Wire Heddles 
The Best Materials Obtainable Make Up Our Products 


SO. 
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ESEEOLA 


LINVILLE, N. C. 


Golfing 


An 18-hole course in splendid con- 
dition. Write for schedule of golf 


events. 


Fishing 


Trout fishing is fine and good | 


catches are being made. 


For Reservation or Information 


Address: 


EK. G. Fitzgerald 


Manager 


Eseeloa Inn 


Linville, N. C. 
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Cotton Statistics Losing Value 


(GAIN statistics failed to reflect 
accurately what might be ex- 
pected! 

With cotton supply data the most 
drastie which the country has had 
lo contend with, with exports of 
cotton at a very large rate, with all 
indications that the cotton situation 
would develop into one of ‘acute 
famine, the cotton goods market 
failed to respond, and prices finally 
gave way before the lack of cloth 
demand, says the Daily News Rec- 
ord, 

This is not a new story, but it is 
largely a repetition of the market 
of the year previous. There has 
been impressed upon the buyers 
generally throughout the country, 
and it now seems clear that the 
same impression has been made on 
a majority of sellers, that when the 
raw material price passes beyond 
» certain level, the reaction on the 
finished goods market is almost im- 
mediate. It seems almost beyond 
question, to think of merchandising 
cotton cloths in a fair volume on a 
hasis of the raw matemal at over 
30) cents. 

30-Cent Cotton Obstacle. 


There are undoubtedly many who 
contend this is not true—that so fat 
as the public is concerned, prices 
on 30 cents or higher cotton, have 
never really been tested out. How- 
ever, the frame of mind of the 
buyer, both wholesale and retail, is 
such that he will not venture pur- 
chases on goods hased on higher 
than 30-cent cotton, the result being 
that the advanced level autemati- 
cally curtails buying, and the situa- 
tion is never fully tested out. 

What caused the market in the 
past six months to be what it was? 
Why, at a time when the country 
seemed fully prosperous, when 
business in most lines was moving 
along well, and when employment 
was general, with wages high, why 
under such conditions should the 
textile market react as it did, and 
act apparently alone? There are 
numerous theories—it seems that 
each individual has his own. How- 
ever, all these find their way back 
to the big item of over-production. 
It is impossible to have the greal 
number of mills in the South, and 
some in the North, operate steadily 
both day and night, at a time when 
our export outlets are considerably 
limited, and expect that this tre- 
mendous product can be readily ab- 
sorbed by our own domestic mar- 
ket. There had been cautioned from 
time to time that this over-produc- 
tion would weigh heavily, and of 
itself bring about just such a con- 
dition as we have experienced. 

Earlier Curtailment Urged. 

Important factors in the industry 
started to advocate curtailed pro- 
duction last fall. Their theory was 
that if production kept on at a nor- 
mal pace, the supply of cotton was 
so limited that it would not be long 
before a famine status would have 
developed, and it would be neces- 
sary for a great many spindles to 
shut down, owing to inability to 
secure raw material. This then 


presented itself as a great likeli- 
hood. On the other hand, there was 
the general desire in the cotton 
manufacturing industry to keep cot- 
ton from going too high, realizing 
that there was danger when ‘the 
commodity reached a level which 
would make it practically prohibi- 
live in the finished product. Those 
who look back over this period say 
now that if curtailment had set in 
in a very serious manner late las! 
fall, and had continued during the 
early months of this year, that cot- 
ton would never have gone to the 
37-cent point, as it did, that the 
great over-production and large ac- 
cumulations of merchandise would 
not have been present during the 
early months of this year, and that 
the situation generally would have 
been somewhat different from what 
it was. 

It was urged last fall that a cur- 
failment would have to set in either 
at that time, or it would have to 
come during the late spring and 
early summer months of 1924. 
However, it was ‘insisted that cur- 
tailment during the summer of 1924 
would be considerably less effective 
than would have been true if such 
action were taken at the end of the 
past year. 

Has Lesson Been Learned? 

The question is asked now re- 
peatedly, whether the cotton manu- 
facturers of this country have 
learned from the sad experiences. of 
the first half of 1924, and whether, 
when the slightest indications of 
improvement are visible; the greaf 
majority of cotton mills in the 
South would immediately start run- 
ning full time, and also start up 
their night shifts. Keen observers 
of the market trend make it clear 
that it is their personal opimion that 
it cannot be possible to keep on 
increasing the number of spindles 
and looms in this country, and at 
the same time keep on grinding out 
goods day and night. 

Probably these factors were the 
underlying elements in retarding 
business during the passing months. 
There were numerous other diffi- 
culties which shared in holding 
trade back. There was as usual the 
presidential bugaboo. 

For the first few months it looked 
as though we would get by this 
without the usual trouble. Then of 
a sudden the oil scandals and cor- 
ruptions began to fill the newspa- 
pers, and immediately the realiza- 
tion that this is a presidential year 
took hold, convincing in itself that 
great uncertainty was ahead for all. 
This has, however, been dispelled 
since the Democratic nomination. 

Cotton received its first set-back 
following the various influence on 
the stock market by the Washing- 
ton oil seandal. Cotton held well 
throughout this period of slander 
scareheads on all the newspapers. 
From the time when publicity was 
first given to the oil investigation 
and the revelations attending this, 
the uncertainty regarding the po- 
litical outlook grew, with the result 
that this became a factor of no 
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small importance in retarding ‘busi- 
ness for quite a while. 

The year 1924 thus far has been 
a very difficult one for the average 
cotton mill in this country. At no 
lime has cloth been based on re- 
placement. In a great many in- 
stances the market has been at 
limes on a level which would mean 
only losses to many cotton mills. 
Normally, the rule in trading would 
be that when an article is under 
cost it becomes a good buy, the 
theory being that nothing can re- 
main under cost for very long. This 
rule, however, has not been of any 
value during the past six months. 
For that matter, no rule has been 
of any particular use. Even up to 
this time a great many mills are 
operating decidedly at a loss, not 
knowing just when it would be 
possible for them to merchandise 
their product and break even, to say 
nothing of making a fair profit. 
Right now, and for the past six 
months, the chief aim of the cotton 
mills of this country has been to 
endeavor to avoid losses. Mills have 
been willing to accept business 
ahead, just in order to insure that 
they would not have to go heavy 
on the debit side of their ledger. - If 
would seem, however, that but 
comparatively few have succeeded 
in this endeavor. 

Today, while many optimists are 
giving: out statements predicting 
that the turn of the market has 
been reached, or is close at hand, 
there is nothing definite to which 
one can point as a sure indication 
that we have reached the turning 
pont 

It is true that hand-to-mouth 
buying of the closest sort has been 
current for practically a year and 
it is certain that wholesale and re- 


tail stocks must be low on desirable 


merchandise. 

True, the fundamentals present 
are very strong. There arises the 
question whether in spite of this, 
the retail and the wholesale buyer 
will come in under conditions where 
higher prices are likely, and buy as 
freely, and follow prices as quickly, 
as was true during the big advance 
which ended early in 1920. 

Also, there is the thought that 
numerous buyers have learned 
that even though we might say the 
time is come when the trade would 
have to buy, and we believe they 
cannot hold out much longer, we 
have found; in spite of all this, 
buyers were able to manipulate and 
to carry on their business in a way 
which never before was believed 
possible. The big cry during the 
past year has been turnover and 
more turnover and with this has 
become customary the purchasing 
of very small lots, getting away 
almost entirely from contracts. At 
the present time, the average buyer 
claims that he is willing to learn 
more. about 1924 cotton crops. The 
cotton situation is peculiar. Based 
on the acreage, a large crop would 
be possible. Reeent progress has 
heen very favorable—yet the crop 
will not be made for another month. 
A large crop is possible. Just in 
this hope, the trade continues to 
wait, 

The fear of buyers has not always 
been fully explainable during the 
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past six months. They have never 
complained of the price of cloths. 
Invariably, the price of cloth has 
been considered very low. Cotton 
was too high and regardless of the 
low price of cloth, it was realized 
that should the raw material break, 
then influence on the cloth market 
would be. direct, regardless of the 
already low levels for the finished 
product. 
About Future Buying. 

There has developed two factions 
in opinions regarding buying policy. 
On the one hand, there is the ele- 
ment which believed that the ware- 
houses for the wholesaler are a 
thing of the past and that he will 
rely entirely upon his ability to 
make quick turnover, and thus per- 
mit the mills to earry the entire 
burden of stock. ‘Phere is another 
element, however, insisting that the 
day of contract prejudice is now 
not distant. Curtailment has been 
heavy, and is expected to become 
greater. They believe that it will 
not be long now before buyers will 
come to this. market, and will not 
be, able to obtain readily for quick 
shipment the merchandise which 
they want. Such a development is 
believed to be inevitable, consider- 
ing the extent of the curtailed pro- 
duction. Then when the buyer 
realizes that quick goods are not 
waiting for him, it might be nec- 
essary to wait several weeks before 
he can get shipment, then he will 
consider situation. differently, 
and then place contracts to insure 
the stock in time of need. 

Export Trade. 

The export business which has 
been exceedingly quiet and very 
limited through the past year, has 
shown indications to awaken. during 
the past 60 days. This export busi- 
ness has been confined largely to 
low end colored yard goods to some 
bleached cloths, and to certain 
prints. The larger export business 
in the way of brown sheetings and 
twills which was always large with 
the Far East, has been conspicu- 
ously absent for some time, and 
there is no indication at present 
that business is about to be re- 
sumed. -The Japanese have been 
taking away considerable of our 
foreign business in brown sheetirgs 
This has been particularly true in 
certain parts of South America, the 
Philippines and in China. The 
Chinese also have been making 
great progress with their own mer- 
chandise, all of which has had a 
material effect on the export busi- 
ness here. 

Broadcloth Popularity. 

A great deal of attention has been 
focused during the past six months 
on the volume of English cotton 
cloths which has been coming to 
this country. This subject has been 
broached at all meetings of cotton 
mill men, and has been the subject 
of many newspaper articles as well 
as in all sections of countmes where 
cotton cloth is made or sold. The 
hold on this market which has been 
obtained by the English broad- 
cloths has been exceedingly strong. 
There has been an effort by shirting 
converters at various times to offset 
the spreading of the broadcloths, 
hut this has met with small success, 

Continued on Page 30 
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The American Humatic Hydro Extractor 


You purchase an extractor! 
as a tong term investmen! 


Isnt if advisable. then, a 


buy the American Humatic 
Hydro Extractor. whose 
pertect mechanical con- 


struction, 
protection and 10% 
basket holding capacity will 
COMmMpound production it} 
crease in your investment? 
Write for bulletins 


operator 


THE AMERICAN LAUNDRY MACHINERY COMPANY 
Speciality Department N, Cincinnati, Ohio 


The Canadian Laundry Machine 


ry Co Ltd., Toronto, Ont., Canada 


Cmplete Equipment 


tton Machine 


Built by Specialists 


Fales & Jenks Machine Company 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island, U. S. A. 
Ring Spinning and Twisting 
Machinery 
Ring Spinning Frames for Cotton, 
Ring Twisters for Cotton. Wool, 


Worsted, Silk, Jute, Flax and Novelty 
Yarn 


J.H 
J- H. Mayes, Southern Agent 


. Windle, Northern and Export Agent 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., 
Ine. 


Woonsocket Rhode Island, U. 8S. A. 
Picker and Card Room Machinery 


teeders Conveyers 
Vertical Openers Bale Breakers 
Sreaker Pickers Finisher Pickers 
Thread Extractors 
Roving Waste Openers 
Revolving Top Flat Cards 
Drawing Frames, Slubbers 
intermediate, Roving and Jack Frames 


Easton & Burnham Machine 
Company 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island, U. S. A. 


Warping and Winding Machinery 
Spoolers 

Beam Warpers 
Ball Warpers Card Grinders 
Skein Winders Spindles for 
Reels Cotton and Silk 


Pawtucket. R. I. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Doublers 
Banding Machines 


= 
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They can “take it” 


and you know it! 


JWER pounds away at belts. Many fall 

under its punishment. But Standardized 
Series belts can “take it.” And you know it. 
For standardization gives you accurate knowl- 
edge of what you are buying. 

Graton & Knight have grouped their brands 
in the Standardized Series of Leather Belts. 
Each brand made to rigid requirements for its 
own class of work. This assures the right belt 
for the right work, always. 


Processes and materials are carefully stand- 
ardized. You always get duplicates in quality 
Graton & Knight prod- and service. So you are sure of satisfactory 
ucts for informative 
booklets on the subjects 
which interest you. 
Flat Belt 
Round Belt 
Fan Belts . 
pede ye Their rugged leather endures under belt-killing 
Leather Packings loads 
Leather Straps mai 
Whole Leathers 
Cements 
Preservatives 


replacements. 
These Standardized Series belts are greedy 
for work. They stand the strain of hard drives. 


Standard in every respect. They can 
be trusted. 

’ Write for booklet 101-Q, which gives full in- 
formation about Standardized Series belts for 
Nothing takes the place textile mills. 

THE GRATON & KNIGHT MBG. Co. 


t leather 
W orcester, Mass. 


GRATON & KNIGHT 


Standardized 


LEATHER BELTING 
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Warp Wind vs. Fillin ¢ Wind on 
Spinning 


By E. E. B., Saco-Lowell Shops. 


HE question of the greater desir- 

ability of one method of winding 
in spinning over the other, as be- 
tween the filling wind and the warp 
wind, is woven intimately also with 
the questions of spooling and of 
winding. Therefore, a discussion of 
the former may be expected to take 
nto consideration the latter. 

It is recognized that the more ten- 
derly fiber is handled through the 
Various processes the hetter the 
result, and each. process presents its 
own problems in the best treatment 
of the fiber. On the spinning frame, 
at the point of winding, we find that 
the strain on the yarn is greater 
when winding on the bare barre! 
than on the outer diameter of the 
filled bobbin. It follows that if the 
period of time of winding on the 
bare barrel can be lessened, the 
strain on the yarn is lessened. Now 
whHe spinning with the filling wind 
the yarn necessarily runs to the 
bare barrel on each stroke of the 
ring rall. Nevertheless, each period 
of time at which it is winding on 
the bare bobbin is very short and a 
certain amount of elasticity of the 
varn and in the ballooning may be 
called upon to provide a portion of 
the extra strength required for a 
few moments without the serious 
result of straiing and breaking the 
ends, From this we deduce that the 
spindle speed may be increased 
without increasing the twist, and 
therefore, the front roll speed may 
be increased proportionately and a 
somewhat larger production ob- 
tained without a decrease in the 
quality of the yarn. 

It follows aiso that a somewhat 
heavier traveler may be used to 
control the yarn; for the maximum 
speed obtainable must be no greater 
than the speed wherein the yarn 
can be controlled while spinning. It 
will be noted that the heavier trav- 
eler is to accomplish the equivalent 
of the lighter traveler with the 
warp wind, and therefore, we have 
assumed the same amount of strain 
upon the yarn in making this com- 
parison. With the same amount of 
strain upon the yarn in making this 
comparison. With the same amount 
of strain in winding on the bobbin, 
the bobbin will be wound to the 
same density. There will not be an 
appreciable difference in amount of 
yarn on the bobbin. It is claimed 
by some experienced spinners that 
with the filling wind, because of 
minimum: periods of strain, a still 
heavier traveler may be used which 
will wind the yarn more tightly and 
not impose such a condition as to 
cause the ends to strain or to break. 
This may also be accomplished if 
the inerease of speed referred to 
has not been fully taken advantage 
of. 

In this connection it is noteworthy 
that the finer yarns are spun with 
the filling wind. When the finer 
counts are attempted the cotton must 
be handled go tenderly as to require 
all conditions that may be provided 


to handle it in a way most easily for 
itself, 

In the case of warp wind the first 
layer is, of course, wound on the 
bare barrel of the bobbin and sev- 
eral subsequent layers on the nearly 
bare barrel, so that for a long pe- 
rod of time the yarn is being wound 
under. an undue strain. During all 
of this time a light traveler must 
be used and the speed held down to 
prevent the ends from breaking in 
spinning. The weight of the trav- 
eler used, of eourse, is an average 
of the weight required in the mod- 
die of the bobbin from empty to 
full, with due respect to the weight 
required under the worst condi- 
lions, that of spinning on the bare 
barrel and at the bottom of the 
stroke and taking into account also 
the speed at which the frame is 
heing run Again, of course, the 
fiber used must be considered. 
With the coarsest counts the ques- 
lion of the type of winding is of 
less consequence than with the finer 
counts. It follows that it is of some 
consequence even with the coarse 
counts, and each number finer 
makes the method of winding more 
critical When we arrive at me- 
djum counts, so-called, it becomes 
altogether important. Therefore, so 
far as spinning alone is concerned. 
if 18 generally conceded that the 
fiiling wind will give better results 
than the warp wind. 

The process subsequent to spin- 
ning is winding in some form. The 
yarn already made with twist 
throughout its length will stand 
more severe treatment than yarn 
in the process of making between 
the front roll of the spinning frame. 
through the traveler, and on the 
bobbin. For a rough and ready way 
of winding onto the warper's bob- 
bin, mamely, the spool of the 
spooler, the bobbin holder on the 
spooler has been used very largely. 
In order to wind out of the bobbin 
holder the warp wind was devel- 
oped. This substitution of warp 
wind for filling sacrificed consider- 
able in spinning to assist winding. 

It becomes evident that the ques- 
tions grouped around winding have 
been investigated considerably A 
satisfactory winding from that form 
of spinning package which is best 
for spinning is at once seen to be 
a Satisfactory form of winding from 
the filling wound spinner’s bobbin. 


Spooling from the bobbin holder 


with a filling wound bobbin, because 
of the varying speed of the bobbin 


unwinding from the outer diameter 


and from the barrel of the bobbin. 
presents difficulties which make 
such spooling unsatisfactory. The 
two methods employed for unwind- 
ing from the filling wound bobbins 
are either to place the bobbins on 
live side spindles or on skewers 
with the yarn drawn over the ends 
of the bobbins. The first method. 
that of unwinding from the bobbins 
placed upon spindles mounted in 
Continued on Page 33) 
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Every yarn or thread manufac- 
turer wants a uniform twist in his 
ply products. A twist harder than 
the required standard means a pro- 
duction loss, while too soft a twist 
may mean an impertect product 
unsuited for the use for which it is 
intended. Careful attention must, 
consequently, be given to this fea- 
ture in manufacturing yarn. While 
twist in ply yarn is often as vari- 
able as are the sizings of single 
yarn, with the causes at times un- 
explainable, there are some difficul- 
ties of which the causes can be 
definitely established and removed. 

Let as assume than 10 bobbins of 
a 2-ply yarn are taken from con- 
secutive spindles and the turns per 
inch of yarn from each bobbin as- 
certained in a twist counter. It is 
probable that the twist of only 2 or 
3 bobbins will be the same or nearly 
so, the variation of the others being 
in a variable degree from the aver- 
age. If the yarn from these bobbins 
are tested again for twist, the aver- 
age may be the same for twist, the 
average may be the same, but the 
twist in the yarn from the same 
bobbin may differ materially from 
that shown by the first test. If one 
of the bobbins shows q twist decid- 
edly lower than the average, this 
would indicate one of the following 
causes: a slack band, a greasy band, 
a dry spindle or waste under the 
spindle sleeve, causing a slowing 
down of the spindle speed. Slack 
twist can also be brought about by 


‘other causes... Old cylinders are 


sometimes so deeply channeled by 
the bands that the driving circum- 
ference is reduced at the point of 
contact, causing a reduction of.the 
twist at those points. Heavy trav- 
elers, as a result of excessive fric- 
tion often fail to make the required 
number of revolutions, causing a 
soft end. For the same reason dry 
rings also have the same effect. 
Shaky spindles or unbalanced bob- 
bins cause a similar vibration of the 
spindles and result in soft-twisted 
yarn. 

One of the frequent causes of 
twist variation are worn spindle 
whorls. They do not wear evenly, 
as may be ascertained by testing the 
old spindles with a caliper. Whorls 
originally an inch in diameter will 
be found to vary in size from .90 
to .98 inch. Excessive twist is also 
caused by worn bottom-rolls. Brass 
rolis used in wet twisting are espe- 
cially subject to this defect. It is 
always caused by the top roll drag- 
ging behind the bottom-roll due to 
the friction caused by the tension 
of the ends from the creel, or the 
top roll binding in the cap bar. 

The top rolls often get out of 
alignment with the bottom rolls, 
this being caused either by the 
wearing of the roll-pins or the cap 
bars. A top roll in this position 
increases the wear on the bottom 
roll, causing in time a decided de- 
pression at one end. The wearing 
of the bottom roll will cause a va- 
riation of twist between the yarns 
delivered by smaller circumference. 

In the porcupine creel, a high 
twist is sometimes caused by an 
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occasional skewer becoming gum- 
med up with a mixture of oil, 
grease and dirf. tape-driven 
spindies of the 4-spindle drive, a 
lape may be accidentally moved 
from the whorl of one of the spin- 
dies to the upper part of the jacket. 
As this part is usually smaller than 
the whorl, there is a corresponding 
increase in the spindle speed, and 
consequently a greater twist put 
into the yarn. 


It also happens that in replacing 
a broken spindle, a larger or smaller 
whorl may be substituted, the result 
being a variation of twist, greater 
or less than the standard, according 
as the whorl is too small or too 
large. When both coarse and fine 
yarns are made with a heavier band 
to drive the spindles for the coarse 
yarn, if occasionally happens that 
a light band is put on where only 
heavy bands should be used, and 
vice versa, causing a variation in 
the twist on those particular spin- 
dles. 


It will often be found, however, 
that variations of twist are not so 
rapidly explained and at times can- 
not be explained at all. A twist test 
conducted with 10 bobbins illus- 
trates such a case. The _ spindle 
speeds were taken at the time of 
testing, the results being as follows: 


Bobbins Speed Turns 
8100 32.20 

8050 31.00 

3 8050 32.00 

4 8050 27.50 

5 8100 30.75 

6 8050 30.75 

7 8050 29.25 

8 8050 28.75 

8050 29.00 

10 S000 31.50 
Average 8055 30.275 


Seven spindles, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7,.8, 
and 9 have the same speeds, and 
yet no two of them are putting the 
same twist into the yarn. The 
twist, 30.75, of only one spindle, 6, 
closely approached the average 
30.275. On the other hand spindles 
3 and 4 show wide variations from 
the average, the twist of the for- 
mer being about 5.69 per cent 
greater, and that of the latter 9.16 
per cent less. 


In order to determine definitely 
the variation in ten-inch lengths of 
yarn, two bobbins of 2-ply yarn, 
fine counts, were selected, as shown 
in the following table: 


2 
31.50 29.00 
33.50 31.75 
28.25 32.20 
31.25 27.25 
26.00 33.75 
33.50 30.00 
29.00 31.00 
26.00 31.00 
32.75 31.50 
32.75 32.50 
Average — — 31.00 
High ... . 33.50 33.75 
27.25 


Continued on Page 31) 


Nouthern Railway System 


Announces 


Greatly Reduced Round Trip 
Fares for Summer Season, 1924 


Summer Excursion Fares 


to Mountain and Seashore Resorts on sale daily 
May 15-Sept. 30. Final limit Oct. 31. 


Sunday Excursion Fares 


From Salisbury, Winston-Salem, Greensboro, 
Goldsboro, Danville and intermediate stations to 
Norfolk, Morehead City and Wilmington 
(Wrightsville Beach). Tickets on sale Saturday 
night and Sunday, limit Sunday night, season May 
31-August 30, 1924. 


Week-End Fares 


To Western North Carolina Mountain Resorts and . 
Seashore resorts of Eastern North Carolina and 
Virginia. 

Tickets on sale Friday and Saturday. Limit fol- 


lowing Tuesday. Season May 16 to August 30, 
1924. 


Special Excursion Fares 


to Atlantic City and Niagara Falls on special 
dates during June, July and August. 


We Recommend the Beautiful Mountains | 
of Western North Carolina | 


Out Door Sports Recreation 


Restful 


Wonderful Boys’ and Girls’ Camps are Located in 
Western North Carolina Mountains 
Round Trip Fares for Special Occasions 
Descriptive Literature Furnished on Application 
For further detailed information call on any 
Southern Railway Ticket Agent 


CITY TICKET OFFICES 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. GREENSBORO, N. C. 
237 W. Trade Street 112 E. Market Street 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. RALEIGH, N. C. 
236 N. Main Street 326-27 Fayetteville Street 


R. H. GRAHAM 


Division Passenger Agent 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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Better Spooling and 
Warping 


Qi" “Better Equipment Campaign 

is this week devoted to spoolme 
and warping and we are showing 
the improved machines of many ol 
the manufacturers of such equip- 
ment. 


Paving out a little money each 
week does not disturb some men 
like a larger amount aft one 
time. 


If some mill men would open up 
the box neat the 
after weighing the 
calculate the value of same if if 
had passed on through and been 
yarns they will 
realize that without knowing it they 
are paving in daily amounts in the 
COUPSEe of a short period Ot time 


spoolers and 


thread waste 


sold is goods i)! 


more than new spoolers would cost. 


There is no use to blame the 
superintendent and overseers if the 
spoolers are old and dilapidated. 


sone 


The worst looking place 
cotton mills is around the spoolers 
with broken boxes and Lops and 
bent or idle spindles. 


\ badly wound spool will tangle 
and break on the warper and every 
end that breaks 1s liable to break 
or be tangled on the loom, causing 
loss of production and ofttimes bad 
places in the cloth. 


Spoolers and Warpers cost com- 
paratively little and yet. every 
strand of yarn must pass through 
them and be subject to the undue 
strain and breaks that may he 
caused by their detects. 


Well wound and evenly made 
spools passing to improved warpers 
that insure every end being laid 
straight and with even tension, 
mean much to the man who weaves 
the warps at that mill or at some 
far-off mill. 

One of the most striking develop- 
ments in textile machinery in recent 
years has been the automatic spool- 


ers and the high speed warpers of 
Barber-Colman Company. 

They are wonderful’ machines 
and will, because of their efficiency 
and ability to save labor, 
more and more into use. 


The Consumption Report 


THE Government report on cotton 

consumed during June contains 
a number of very interesting fea- 
hures. 


In the first place, American mills 
consumed only 350,277 bales as 
compared with 542,026 in June, 1923. 


This is a reduction in consump- 
lion of 191,749 bales, and allowing 
that 425 pounds of cotton goods and 
varns will be produced from a bale 
of cotton means that 81,493,000 less 
pounds of goods were produced in 
June, 1924, than in June, 1923. 


We have previously shown that 
curtailment up to June ist had 
amounted to 297,000,000 pounds. 

We must therefore 
remarkable faet that 


realize the 


The production of cotton goods 
and yarns by American mills from 
August 1, 1925, to duly 1, 1924, was 
360,000,000 pounds less than from 
August 1, 1922, to duly 1, 1923, and 
the curtailment during the cotton 
year ending August 1, 1924, will 


probably exceed 425,000,000 


pounds. 


If represents an enormous amount 
of cotton goods “not made” and 
statistics relative to the reduced use 
of cotton goods by women, use of 
artificial silk, ete., are so insignifi- 
cant in comparison as to be worthy 
of little consideration. 


('nless all laws of economics have 
failed this enormous amount. of 
eoods§ that normally would have 
been made and would be in the 
hands of the consumer or the mer- 
chants but which now do not exist, 
must eventually cause a shortage of 


cotton goods and prosperity for the 
mills. 


The consumption report shows 
that Southern mills held on July 
ist, 490,000 bales, which at the rate 
of their June consumption 247,000 
bales will run them to about Sep- 
tember 1st. 


Northern mills held on July ist, 
460,000 bales, which at the rate of 
their June consumption of 103,000 
will run them to about. November 
i5th, and even if their consumption 
revives their holding of high price 
cotton will last them well into the 
fall. 


The amount held by consuming 
establishments, North and South, 
was 950,000 bales and in_ public 
storage 882,000 bales, giving a total 
1,832,000 as compared to 2,574,000 
bales, July ist last year. 


These figures do not take into 
consideration the farm holding 
which, however-are very small. 

They indidhte bie August ist 
world carry-over of American colt- 
ton of 1.750.000 bales. 


The world carry-over in recent 
vears has steadily declined as fol- 
lows: 9.200.000. 4.900.000. 2.500.000 
and 1,750,000. 


The vital question during the 
next twelve months will be where 
it will go from 1,750,000 bales. 


Eastern North Carolina 


E had occasion on last Thursday 

and Friday to again take a trip 
of over 500 miles through the cotton 
counties of eastern North Carolina, 
including Robeson, the banner cot- 
ton county of this State. 

The continual rains have put cot- 
ton in that section in a serious 
condition. 

The fields in many places are so 
completely foul with grass that the 
cotton is being choked out. 

Although it was almost the mid- 
die of July, it was very rare to see 
a cotton bloom. 

We understand that eastern South 
Carolina and a part of Georgia are 
in the same condition. 

OQur remarks only apply to these 
three States but a greatly reduced 
vield may be confidently expected 
from them. 


Women as Mill Presidents 


ONSIDERABLE comment has been 

caused by the election of Mrs. E. 
Sternberger as president of the 
Revolution Cotton Mills and the 
Greensboro and other papers have 
announced it as the first case of a 
woman being elected as president of 
a cotton mill. 


As a matter of fact Mrs. 8S. J. 
Smitherman has been president of 
the Smitherman Cotton Mills for at 
least six years, the late Mrs. H. J. 
Rodman was president of the Rod- 
man-Heath Mills for a number of 
years and Mrs. J. W. Cannon has 
been president of the Wisaassett 
Mills for two years. There are a 
number of other cases which we 
do not recall now. 


Thursday, July 17, 1924. 
Louisiana Lives Up 


KE learn with much pleasure that 
the Louisiana Legislature which 
adjourned last week refused to 
surrender their State’s Rights by 
ratifying the Labor Amendment. 
We do not know that they legally 
passed an anti-ratification resolu- 
tion but. assume that they did so. 
Louisiana will now be attacked by 
the “Liars League” with the state- 
ment that they desire to employ 
little children, but it is a fact that 
Louisiana does not permit the em- 
ployment in factories of children of 
less than 14 years of age. 


A Letter 
Bradley Manufacturing Co. 
Columbus, Ga., July 12, 1924. 


Mr. David Clark. Editor. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Dear Mr. Clark: 

Your editorial on the Georgia 
Legislature's action was great and I 
feel sure is greatly appreciated by 
all, and trust it will have some 
influence with the other States 
when their time comes for ratifica- 
Lion. 


With my best personal regards, 
Yours very truly, 
FRANK E. HEYMER, 
Supt. 


New Yorkers in the Negro 
Church 


From The Spartanburg Herald.) 


This is the story going the rounds 
of the street yesterday: For the 
last day or so Dr. Seth M. Milliken 
and his brother, Mr. Gerrish H. 
Milliken, and other members of 
their party have been in Spartan- 
burg visiting mills in which they 
are interested, having come South 
in their private car. 


The other evening they were at 
Pacolet and at the suggestion of Mr. 
V. M. Montgomery, president of 
Pacolet, attended services at a eol- 
ored church in the neighborhood. 
The preacher, noticing the presence 
of distinguished guests, took occa- 
sion to pay a tribute to Mr. Mout- 
gomery, speaking at length upon his 
many kindnesses shown the colored 
folks of that region. 


Concluding his respects to Mr. 
Montgomery, he announced: “And 
we have with us this evening other 
distinguished company, two visitors 
from New York.” 

Just here the Messrs. Milliken are 
said to have become self-conscious, 
pulled down their vestsand cleared 
their throats, anticipating perhaps 
an occasion for a “few remarks.” 


Bul the preacher concluded: “Yes, 
we have with us Brother Porter and 
Brother Bailey.” He was referring 
to the two colored porters who had 
come down with the Milliken party 
and were in the audience. 
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Personal News 


R. G. Wood has accepted the po- 
sition of superintendent of 
Wampum Mills, Lincolnton, N. C. 


H. C. Duffer has resigned as su- 
perintendent of the Tolar, Hart and 
Holt Mills, Fayetteville, N. C. 


John C. Toler is now superintend- 
ent of the Tolar, Hart and ‘Holt 
Mills, Fayetteville, N. C. 


J. A. rvurker nas resigned as su- 
perintendent of the Wampum Mills, 
Lincolnton, N. C. 


S. N. Willard is now overseer of 


weaving at the Lullwater Manufac- 
turing Company, East Point, Ga. 


Frank M. Foster has resigned as 
overseer No. 1 carding at the Thom- 
aston Mills, Thomaston, Ga. 


Julius W. Cone. of Greensboro, 
has been elected first vice-president 
of the Revolution Cotton \WMills, of 
that city. 


W. M. McKinney has resigned as 
overseer carding and spinning at! 
the Peerless Cotton Mills, Thomas- 
ton, Ga. 


W. G. Thomason has been pro- 
moted from second hand to overseer 
of spinning at the Peerless Mills, 
Thomaston, Ga. 

Walter Massey, overseer of No. 2 
carding at the Thomaston Cotton 
Mills, Thomaston, Ga., has been 
given charge of No. 1 carding also. 


Charles E. Rickard has accepted 
the position of overseer of the cloth 
room at the Exposition Mills, Aft- 
lanta, Ga, 


J. F. Brasch, who has been in 
poor health for some time, is under- 
going treatment at the Davis-Fis- 
cher Sanatarium, Atlanta, Ga. 


A. H. Hamilton, of Selma, N. C., 
has accepted the position of over- 
seer of carding at the Kinston Cot- 
ton Mills, Kinston, N. C. 


Phil B. Marsden, of the Howard 
Bros. Manufacturing Co., Worcester, 
Mass.. visited the Southern office in 
Atlanta last week. 


C. E. Hutchison, president of the 
American Yarn and “Processing 
Company, Mt. Holly, N. C., has re- 
turned from a business trip to New 
York. 


J. F. Snipes has resigned as sec- 
ond hand in spinning at the Belton 
Mills. Belton, 8S. C., to become over- 
seer spinning at the Grendel Mills 
No. 2, Greenwood, 8. C. 


B. M. Bradford, of Waxahachie, 
Tex., has become overseer carding 
and spinning at the Lullwater Man- 
ufacturing Company, East Point, 
Gra. 


J. T. Phillips, formerly superin- 
tendent of the Division 1, of the 
Manville-Jenckes Company, Gasto- 


nia. N. C.. has become general su- 
perintendent of the Kinston Cotton 
Mills. Kinston, N. C. 


R. E. Biles has not resigned as 
superintendent of the Robbins 
Knitting Company, High Point, N. 
C.. as ‘recently reported through 
error. 


C. M. Padgett, superintendent of 
the Seneca Mills, Seneca, 8S. C.. and 
several members of his family were 
painfully but not seriously injured 
in an automobile accident last week. 


John M. Short, formerly superin- 
tendent of the Oneida Mills. Gra- 
ham, N. C. has accepted a similar 
position at the Altavista Cotton 
Mills, Altavista, Va. 


Mrs. Bertha M. Sternberger has 
heen elected president of the Revo- 
lution Cotton Mills, Greensboro, N. 
C.. succeeding her husband, the late 
Kk. Sternberger. 


W. M. Sanders Dead 


W. M. ‘Sanders, of Smithfield, N. 
C., banker, merchant and formerly’a 
cotton manufacturer, died last week 
at Clifton Springs Sanatarium, Clif- 
ton Springs, N. Y., where he had 
been taken for treatment. 


Mr. Sanders, who built up a large 
mercantile interest in Smithfield, 
was one of the organizers and build- 
ers of the Ivanhoe Manufacturing 
Company, of that place. For many 
years he served as president of the 
mill. He was also for some time 
vice-president of the Selma Cotton 
Mills. He was 66 vears old and is 
survived by Mrs. Sanders and sevy- 
eral children. 


Andrews Loom Harness Co. To 
Enlarge Plant. 


Spartanburg, 8S. C.—The Andrews 
Reed Loom and Harness Works is 
preparing to add a third story to a 
portion of its main building in order 
to imcrease the capacity of the 
plant. The portion on which the 
addition is to be made is approxi- 


mately 60 by 80 feet. A permit for 


the work was granted by the city 
building inspector, the estimated 
cost as stated being $2,500. 


Isaac Andrews, proprietor of the 
plant, stated that some machinery 
would be placed in the new third 
story, but that the bulk of the man- 
ufacturing carried on there would 
be done by hand. He said that he 
was unable to estimate the percent- 
age increase in the plants capacity 
because of the nature of the busi- 
ness which fluctuates considerably, 
some of its products being more in 
demand at times than others; and 
the new floor space being adapted 
for the manufacture of several dif- 
ferent articles ordinarily made as 
the market justified. 


Cotton bleachers 


Your Selling Agent 
wants new talking points. 
A permanent White 


on. bleached Cotton goods 
is something unusual. 

In Solozone bleaching 
you can also guarantee 
unweakened, soft, 
elastic goods 
at no higher cost. 

Let the selling Agent 


see such goods. 


The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co 


709 Sixth Ave. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Artiticial Silk 


This is comparatively a new material for fabric making but is 
rapidly growing in favor for mixed fabrics, especially with cotton 
mills on all sizes of average numbers, fine and coarse. The artificial 
silk yarn is so different from yarn of any other material that it 
requires special attention to the harness-eye in order to make a 
satisfactory fabric. 

From the very first, when this new material began to be used, 
we have been making heddles for artificial silk yarns and have 
continued to improve and perfect the harness-eye until now it is 
generally conceded that any mill, whether making cotton, silk or 
other fabrics, can without hesitation depend upon our artificial 
silk loom harness to make a fabric with entire satisfaction. And 
the beauty of it is that these heddles are interchangeable for use 


on cotton, silk, and yarns of other material just as well. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. 


(GREENVILLE PHILADELPHIA 
“‘Duplex’’ Loom 


Greenville, S. C. 


PROVIDENCE 


Drop Wires 
Nickel-Plated 
Copper-Plated 


Heddles fully Plain Finish 


assembled Improved 


Harness Frames Loom Reeds 


Selvage Harness HAMPTON SMITH Leno Reeds 


Leno Doups Southern Manager Lease Reeds 
Jacquard Heddles Combs 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS OF INTEREST 


New Orleans, La.—It is reported 
that the Alden Mills of this city 
are planning to erect a large new 
pliant near Dallas, Tex. 


Parkersburg, W. Va.—The United 
Woolen Mills, of Columbus, 0. has 
taken over the United Woolen Mills 
Company 


Anderson, S. C.—The 
Hosier’ 


Anderson 
Mills plan to install a con- 
siderable amount of new machinery. 
The company recently 
000 in. preferred 

funds for enlarging the plant 


issued &40.- 


stock to provide 


Union. 8S. C.—Stockholders of the 
Excelsior Mills will meet July 31 
for the purpose of votme to increase 
the capital stock from §S8300.000 to 
$800,000. The proposed increase will 
he enlarge the mill, 


Albany, Ala.—The plant 
ef the Cooper-Wells Company is 
idle during the summer period and 
while it is not running, extensive 
improvements are being made. Ke- 
sumption of operation has been set 
for July 18 


hosiery 


Greenville, S. €.—The Nuckasee 
Manufacturing Company, through J 
KE. Sirrine & Co, engineers, expects 
fo let contract this week for an 
addition, 50x100 feet, two stories, to 
iis plant here. The mill manufac- 
Lures underwear. 


Lowell, N. C.—The installation of 
machinery at the new Art Cloth 
Mills has been completed and man- 
ufacturing will begin within a few 
weeks. The mill will produce a 
fancy silk mixed and cotton dress 
goods, shirtings and draperies. The 
mill was built to accommodate 1,000 
looms, and 600 of them are included 
in the initial installation. 


Greensboro, N. C.—Stockholders. of 
the Revolution Cotton Mulls elected 
Mrs. Bertha Sternberger, president. 
she is one of the few women mill 
presidents in the South, perhaps in 
the United States. 

She succeeds her late husband, 
KE. Sternberger, who died at his 
home here last May 27. Another 
officer was also chosen, Edward B. 
senjamin, son-in-law of Mrs. Stern- 
berger, as vice-president. 
Julius W. Cone remains first vice- 
president, Three new directors were 
named. Mrs. Sternberger, her 
daughter, Miss Emelia Sternberger, 
and Mr. Benjamin, 


second 


Goldville, S. C——-The Joanna Mills. 
through the offices of Lockwood, 
Greene « CO., have awarded COnN-~ 
tract to W. M. Welch, of Greenville, 
for the construction of 45 new cot- 
tages in the mill village. The con- 


tract for the extension to the mill 
huilding will be let within a short 
time. 


Cornelia, The Board of 
Trade is interested in a plan to 
build a cotton mill here. 


Marietta, Ga. 
Company, the 


Marietta. Knitting 
largest exclusive 
manutacturers of men’s hosiery in 
the State, are now turning ouf 
proximately 20,000 pairs of mercer- 
This plant 
department for the manufacture of 
rugs, using their hosiery waste 


ized hosiery per day. 


clippings as filling for the rugs. 

buys its yarns, then dyes, bleaches 
and finishes its products. This 
plant is now installing a weaving 


—— 


Summerville, Ga.— Lockwood, 
Greene & Co. engineers of Atlanta, 
Ga., and Boston, Mass., are super- 
vising an extension of 20,000 square 
feet to be added to the present mills 
of Summerville Cotton Mills, Sum. 
merville, Ga. The extension will 
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after rourteen years of the 
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house 4,000 additional spindles and 
100 looms. 

In addition, Lockwood, Greene & 
Co., engineers, will supervise the re- 
arrangement of the opening and 
picker rooms in order better to pre- 
pare the cotton for spinning and 
weaving. The work also includes 
the electrification of the plant, 
which heretofore has been operated 
by a steam engine. 


Marble Falls, Tex.—The building 
of the new Marble Falls Cotton 
Mills is now virtually complete. 
Work on the dam for the power 
plant was started this week. The 
mill will have 15,000 spindles, using 
hydro-electric power. General of- 
fices of the aompany are located al 
1105 Merchants Bank Bldg., Dallas, 
Tex. N. E. Witt, of Dallas, is presi- 
dent. 


Automotive Plants Buy 
More Textiles 

Detroit, Mich—While no exten- 
sive textile purchases are contem- 
plated by automotive plants during 
the readjustment period made nec- 
essary to a great extent by slow 
movement of cars through retail 
sales, a decided improvement in 
this latter connection is evidenced 
by releases from makers on both 
raw materials and finished parts 
which have prompted a number of 
auxiliary factories, notably body 
companies, to make good sized pur- 
ehases of staples in cotton goods 
and to announce that increased vol- 
ume of buying is planned from now 
on in accordance with enlarged 
production schedules. 

It is stated by practically all of 
the auto manufacturers in the De- 
troit territory that full time oper- 
ation is contemplated before the 
end of the summer. It is reported 
that the Ford and Dodge plants, 
which have not made any decided 
cuts in their production, are plan- 
ning to resume full schedules be- 
fore long, but it is also known thal 
they have contracted for large 
quantities of textiles sufficient to 
fill their requirements until about 
the middle of September. 

On the whole, however, practi- 
cally all of the other automotive 
plants will be in the market during 
the next sixty days, due to the fact 
that inventory taking just complet- 
ed indicated low stocks which must 
be replenished in line with plans 
for a gradual increase in production 
that have been given quite an im- 
petus by the encouraging reports 
regarding movement of cars that 
are coming in from almost every 
section of the country. This devel- 
opment has been productive of an 
optimistic feeling in the industry 
and has largely eliminated a re- 
luctance to make any purchases 


that was freely expressed by pur- 
chasing agents at certain plants less 
than a month ago. 
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Although business in local job- 
bing houses still indicate the as- 
cendancy of flock dot and plain 
volles it has undoubtedly developed 
a better tone, which is looming up 
to advantage daily and is pointed 
out as the forerunner of a splendid 
fall season. Local jobbers for the 
most part are convinced of the fal- 
lacy of special sales as a means of 
stimulating business even during 
lull periods and are concentrating 
on bringing about a return of buy- 
ing by retailers on a more normal 
basis. 

On the other hand, Detroit retail 
stores have been conducting a large 
variety of sales on all kinds of wash 
goods and silks in an ‘effort to make 
up for slack selling of these lines 
during the unfavorable weather 
period in the spring and early sum- 
mer. A very favorable response is 
reported, but. in a great many in- 
stances prices have been extremely 
low. 


Lineberger Receives Black 
Hand Letter 


A series of anonymous letters, be- 
ginning with a threat which in- 
cluded a demand for $1,000. and 
ending with a plea that the writer 
not be prosecuted if his identity be 
discovered, has been received by A. 
C. Lineberger, prominent yarn man- 
ufacturer of Belmont, N. C. 

The first letter demanded that 
$1,000 be placed at a designated spot 
on the front lawn of Mr. Line- 
herger’s home on a certain night 
and bore the threat that the house 
would be blown up should the terms 
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of the letter not be complied with. 

The letter was received a week 
ago and officers spent the night on 
the lawn of the home, guarding a 
dummy package that had been pre- 
pared for the purpose of enticing 
the writer of the letter into their 
hands. 


Guards have heen maintained at 
the Lineberger home for the past 
several days, since the letter bore. 
not only a threat that the house 
would be blown up, but that either 
a. son or daughter of the family 
would be kidnaped if the terms in- 
dicated should not be complied 
with. 


Late last week, however. other 
communications were received from 
ihe anonymous writer, urging that 
he not be prosecuted should the 


officers discover his identity and 
expressing sorrow at having caused 
a disturbance. 


June Output Cut Sharply 


Washington, Julv 14.—Cotton con- 
sumed during June totalled 350.277 
bales of lint and 39.583 of linters, 
compared with 413,649 of lint and 
12.481 of linters in May this year 
and 542.026 of lint and 48,944 of 
linters in June last year, the Cen- 
sus Bureau announced today. 

Cotton on hand June 30 was held 
as follows: 

In consuming establishments, 950,- 
625 bales of lint and 110,778 of lint- 
ers, compared with 1,157,778 of lint 
and 122.043 of tinters so held on 
May 31 this year, and 1,347,468 of 
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lint and 144,726 of linters so held 
on June 30 last vear. 

In public storage at compresses 
882,204 bales of lint and 69.741 of 
linters compared with 1.126.711 of 
lint and 74,437 of linters so held on 
May 31, this year, and 1,227,184 of 
lint and 42,224 of linters so held on 
June 30, last year. 

Imports during June totalled 13.- 
641 bales, compared with 16.017 in 
May this year and 13,367 in June 
last year. 

Exports during June totalled 230,- 
979 bales, including 13,381 bales of 
linters, compared with 326.357. in- 
cluding 19,255 of linters in May, this 
vear, and 214,851, including 1,902 of 
linters, in June last year 

Cotton spindles active during 
June totalled 29,216,486, of which 
1b,082,725 were in cotton growing 
states, compared with 30,493.165. of 
which 15,784,301 were in cotton 
growing States in May this year, 
and 34,855,520, of which 16.021.970 
were in cotton growing States in 
June last year. 

Statistics for 
States included: 

Cotton consumed during June. 
247,478 bales, compared with 289.- 
Y8S7 in May this year and 351,181 
in June last year. 

[In public storage and at com- 
749,269 bales, compared 
with 962,786 on May 31, this year, 
and 935,636 on June 30, last year. 


colton ~ grewing 
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Our ATOMIZERS or COMPRESSED AIR SYSTEM 
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Textile Grinding Machinery Of All Kinds 


Send in Your Old Grinders to be Repaired 
Southern Agent, E. M. TERRY BERRY, 1126 Healy Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


B. S. ROY & SON CO., WORCESTER, MASS. 
Established 1868 


Cotton Statistics Losing 
Value 


Continued from Page 22 
Furthermore the broadecloths have 
worked their way to the women’s 
wear fields; and have been used in 
a fair way tor vamous garments 
such as blouses, shirts and under- 
wear. At the present time the in- 
dications are that these broadcloths 
will continue to make further head- 
way in the womens wear trades. 
Domestic bhroadcloths are getting 
more attention. For sometime the 
American mills refused absolutely 
fo endeavor to meet the prices that 
were quoted abroad. It is clear that 
American mills have now gone after 
this broadcloth business, and sev- 
eral large mills sold considerable 
merchandise at prices which were 
under the lowest quoted in England. 
Right now the English prices are 
considered rather a little high. 

Voiles had a good season. These 
have been popular with dress man- 
ufacturers, and have also been used 
to some extent for women’s under- 
wear. These voiles continue at the 
present time in demand. 


\nother big element in the wash 
fabric business this season has been 
the big demand for linens. 
linens have been imported in a large 
volume, and have been used ex- 
fensively throughout the country. 
There is no question whatever that 
the dress linens have replaced many 
cotton cloths, and the great use of 
the linens has reflected very se- 
riously on a number of types of 
cotton fabrics. 


Dress 


Unquestionably ginghams have 
been among those affected by the 
use of other fabrics for dress wear. 
It has been pointed out that dress 
linens have been made up in a con- 
siderable way even to taking the 
place of ginghams. Voiles and a 
number of other fabrics have: also 
been used for the same purpose, 
replacing colored yarn cloths. 


Van Heusen Patents Upheld 

New York.—A victory for John M. 
Van Heusen and the Phillips-Jones 
Corporation in their patent infringe- 
ment suit against Cluett, Peabody & 


Co., Ine., and Earl & Wilson is por- 
fended as a result of an opinion 


made public by Judge Learned Hand 
on Saturday. Judge Hand sustained 
the basic patent of Mr. Van Heusen 
in a broad manner, and held all of 
the Cluett, Peabody and Earl &« 
Wilson semi-soft or “webbing” col- 
lars to be infringements on the Van 
Heusen articles. 

If is pointed out that unlesse the 
decision of Judge hand is reversed 
or modified on appeal, the defend- 
ants will be enjoined from making 
or selling any of the collars involy- 
ed in the litigation, and that they 
will be compelled to pay to Van 
Heusen and the Phillips-Jones Cor- 
poration all profits and damages re- 
sulting from their past alleged in- 
fringements. While it is difficult to 
estimate the possible amount of 
damages it is believed certain that 
the figures will run above $4,000,000. 
It will be reealled that during the 
course of the trial, which was held 
in the U. S. District Court, Mr. Van 
Heusen testified that he himself had 
collected more than $1,000,000 in 
royalties from the Phillips-Jones 
Corporation in the sale of his collar. 

It is also believed certain that 
Van Heusen and the Phillips-Jones 


Corporation will instigate similar 
proceedings against other Troy 


dNouses and a New York eoncern in 


an effort to collect damages from 
them. Some of the concerns men- 
lLioned during the course of the trial 
were Geo. P. Ide & Co. Hall, Hart- 
well & Co. United Shirt & Collar 
Co. (now Lion Collars & Shirts, Inc.), 
William Barker Co., the Van Zandt- 
Jacobs Co., and the Manhattan Shirt 
Lo. It also is regarded possible that 
a second New York house will be 
named in any proceedings to collect 
additional damages. 

The Van Heusen case is one that 
has attracted widespread interest in 
the textile industry. It has been in 
court for about two years, and pres- 
ent indications are that legal pro- 
ceedings will continue for another 
year at least. An appeal undoubt- 
ediy will be taken on behalf of 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc., and Ear! 
& Wilson, while the plaintiffs are 
expected to enter a decree seeking 
an injunction restraining the de- 
fendant companies from manufac- 
turing collars of the type mention- 
ed in the suit. It is regarded as 
practically certain that the imjunc- 
tion will be granted. 
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Twist in Ply Yarns 
Continued from Page 25 


Spindle speeds were uniform for 
the two spindles. No attempt was 
made to determine the uniformity 
of bottom roll or spindle whorls. 
This test shows even more clearly 
than in the previous tests how 
widely twist varies, for there is 
here in each case the same end in 
10. consecutive lengths. Bobbin -4 
varies from 26 to 33.50. turns per 
inch, with an average twist of 30.45: 
whereas bobbin 2 shows an average 
of 31.00 turns, a high point of 33.75, 
and a low point of 27.25. What is 
the cause? Why should the twist 
in one ten-inch length be 31.25, and 
the next leneth of the same end 
oniy 26 turns, while the third rises 
to 33.507? Even when the conditions 
are favorable for uniform twist, 
with the bottom roll, spindle whor'! 
and cylinder of the right size, the 
travelers in good condition, the 
rings properly lubricated and uni- 
form tension on the ends from the 
creel, there may still be a wide 
variation in the twist. A variation 
will be found in yarn taken from 
frames newly started, in which the 
conditions are usually as nearly 
right for good work as the machine 
builders can make them. 


In testing a lot of yarn for twist 
it is a mistake to test only one bob- 
bin and that bobbin only once. For 
example, in the first table the yarn 
from bobbin 1t has 32.25 turns of 
twist, which 1s nearly 2 turns over 
the average. The yarn from bobbin 
i, on the other hand, is 3 turns 
under the standard. If the test for 
twist had been made only on the 
yarn from either of these bobbins 
the section hand would have put 
on a larger gear in the first case 
and a smaller one in the second, 
causing deficient twist in the firs! 
place and excessive twist in the 
second place. In making tests for 
twist. ten bobbins should be taken 
at random from ten different spin- 
dies. It is also advisable to use a 
ten-inch length of yarn in the twist 
counter.—Textiles. 


Sonoconology and Its Rela- 
tion to Better Equipment 


Continued from Page ?1 


ing these essentials for textile mills. 
They have required special auto- 
matic machinery and the creation of 
a plant that in many ways is un- 
usual. But plant only, however good, 
would not turn out such a depend- 
able product. There is required a 
neucleus of specially trained oper- 
atives who have grown up with the 
business. 

The Sonoco cone or tube that you 
buy has been made with as much 
care as any part of your winding 
machinery and if is quile as im- 
portant, if you are to accomplish 
the great desideratum “a hand- 
somely wound package that hand- 
somely unwinds.” 

In cloth winding operations So- 
noco cores are gradually replacing 
the old iron cores. Experience has 
shown just what thickness is re- 
quired to sustain the weight of the 
different cloths, or number of yards 
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wound. The accuracy of the large 
Sonoco tubes, their homogeneity and 
durability adapt them to almost 
every winding operation and they 
are universally displacing tron cores 
where these have been used—at 
very great saving, as the winder 
appreciates. 


Piece Goods in India. 


Piece goods imported into Bombay 
during the year ended March 31, 
i924, amounted to approximately 
$41,772,236. Of this amount Great 
Britain contributed goods with a 
value of $27,120,558; Japan, $10,039,- 
719; and the United States, $590,261. 
There was a big drop in the im- 
ports from the United States. as 
compared with the two previous 
vears when the following were the 
values of the goods’ imported: 
1921-22, $1,759,429; 1920-21, $1,960,- 
000. The higher priced goods of 
American manufacture could not 
hold their market against’ the 
cheaper goods trom England and 
Japan. England has practically a 
monopoly on bleached whites and 
the better grades of dyed goods. 
Imports from Japan are mostly 
greys and a small quantity of the 
cheap dved goods. Imports from 
the United States are plain greys. 
Consul Wilbur Keblinger, Bombay, 
May 30. 

The Indian piece goods market 
continues dull. May imports of 
cotton cloth amounted to 140,932,000 
yards comprising 66,113,000 yards of 
grey goods, 47,194,000 yards of 
bleached, and 27,625,000 yards of 
colored.. These figures represent a 
decline im all items from the April 
receipts which included 69,296,000 
vards of grey goods, 49,272,000 yards 
of bleached, and 30,281,000 yards of 
colored cotton cloth—a total of 148,- 
849,000 vards. In May Great Brit- 
ain supplied 87 per cent of the grey, 
98 per cent of the bleached, and: && 
per cent of the colored goods im- 
ported. Japan is credited with 12 
per cent of the grey and 7 per cent 
of the colored, while 1 per cent of 
the bleached came from Switzer- 
land, and 2 per cent of the colored 
cloth from Italy—Cable from Con- 
sul General A. W. Weddell, Calcutta, 
July 2. 


Italian Mills Prosperous. 


The Italian cotton textile industry 
appears prosperous. Nearly all mills 
are running full time, and are re- 
ported to be selling their products 
at a profit. The mills are finan- 
cially strong, and business has been 
good for some time. Cotton con- 
sumption for the current cotton 
year is estimated to have been 
greater than in any previous year, 
notwithstanding shorter labor hours 
and the production of somewhat! 
finer counts of yarn In some sec- 
tions. Exports of cotton manufac- 
tures during 1924 have been consid- 
erably larger than those of the pre- 
vious year. On the basis of such 
shipments abroad thus far this year 
and the orders for future delivery, 
it is believed that exports of yarn 
and cloth will amount to fully 50 
per cent of the total production of 
Italian 
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Lancashire vs. the Southern States 


THE following comparison between 

cotton manutacturinge conditions 
mn England and Southern mills is 
reprinted Trom the Textile Recordet 


of Manchester, England 


~ Ty)? Tr) j icy loan 


training in her factories and tech 
nical schools. and atte: contimuous 
studv of the industrial evolution of 
fhe County Palatine extending ever 
a period of some 30 yvears, I may be 
permitted to set down a few obser- 


Tis whieh aye recurred 


a during the lnst few 


Viv contact has had the miimacy 
of a first-hand survey of the trade 
iS a representative of the United 
lates Government charged with the 
duty of investigating and reporting 
on if to the Department of Com- 
merce. During the three decades |] 
linve kept in constant touch in the 
course of something like a score or 
more visits to Manchester, supple- 
mented by the weekly and monthly 
perusal of the outstanding technica! 
nd commercial journals of Cotton- 
opolis. It have met and talked with 
many teading Lancastrians who 
have visited the United States. and 
4iso spent the three weeks on that 
memorable special train which, in 
1907, traversed the cotton belt and 
through the Viddle Wes! passed 
into Canada and thence back to 
New York fefore that | met and 
lraveied a little with the Private 
Investigation Commission on its two 
Visits, the first during the planting 
season and the second at picking 
time, have built and managed 
spinning, weaving and thread mills 
in the North and the South, and-! 
lell all this merely to justify the 
recording of a tew thoughts that 
have persisted lh COMINE Up as the 
vears have passed. Of late, with 
each succeeding vear,. the Lanca- 
shire cotton trade has seemed tO 
have had burden after burden piled 
ipon its shoulders, and one impedi- 
ment atter another placed in its 
path until if is now staggering 
under a heavy load which it must 
carry over a long and very rough 
road This is nota prepared article, 
l! is a record of scattered thoughts 
that come to me atter reading a 
particularly vivid account of the 
bad state of trade on vour side oft 
the Atlantic, and another which de- 
picts the woes of an American cot- 
fon mill man, though his present 
state Is an envious one when com- 
pared with yours, and is sent to the 
editor expecting to be consigned to 
ihe waste Papel basket. This Amer- 
friend is banking ab 
extension of his plant in the South 
And he can- 
not be persuaded that the paternal- 
comparativels low faxation. 
easy labor laws and the long work- 
ing hours ruling in that region are 
merely temporary advantages which 
may pass before his depreciation 
fund on the new venture amounts 
to any sum worth while. The leaven 
of labor unrest is working in the 
South, and the end is as inevitable 
as it is obvious, which is another 


relieve his distress. 


story | may tell when leisure serves. 


To come to the thought which arises 
from a conviction I have often ex- 
pressed, that the main troubles of 
the American cotton growers are 
CCOnOIIC disorders, arising of 
faulty methods of handling the fibre 
between field and shipboard, and 
that these will never be cured until 
‘oncerted action is taken by the 
‘otton-growing community. 

lI have lkewise often wondered 
what tangible results there are to 
show for the many visits of inspec- 
fion to America bv the accredited 
and competent representatives of 
hoth masters and men from Lanca- 
shire. While here, every facility 
was afiorded to tmspect American 
mill machinery, equipment and 
methods 


If is clear, for instance, that over 
1 long period capital costs per spin- 
die average lower, much lower in 
fact, in England than here, also in- 
ferest charges. Many a Southern 
cotton mill, cheek by owl, so to 
speak, with the eotton fields, pays 
more for its raw material laid down 
in the mixing room than Lancashire 
does. Coal costs more here. than 
with you. The overhead or on cost 
items, such as the expenses of every 
buying and selling transaction, are 
infinitely greater here than in Eng- 
land. Freight charges on yarn and 
cloth to market, on supphes to the 
mill, eontainers for packing goods 
empties returned salaries, 
lnissions and weekly Wages ATe 
yreatly in vour faver. You can lay 
‘lown goods in most toreign markets 
ata less carmage cost than many a 
Southern mill pays to send its yarn 
and cloth to New York or Boston. 
Your climate is a better one tor 
both spinning and weaving than 
ours. It also costs vou less to warm 
your factories in winter. It takes a 
dozen or so high-salaried salesmen, 
who have to travel over compara- 
tively immense territories at high 
costs for railway and hotel bills, to 
sell as much yarn as one man will 
dispose of “on change’ as part ol 
his duties as mill manager. We pay 
iwice as much to yarn and cloth 
ugents as you do. And yet grey, 
bleached and printed goods of plain 
weave made in the lLnited States 
often undersell Lancashire fabrics 
of like width and weight, but more 
heavily sized, in many foreign mar- 
kets. Why is this possible when all 
Vou! advantages are taken into ac- 
eount? Lancashire does not 
know, it is her business to tind out 
and then apply the remedy. 


Why, while short time ts on, do 
nol employers and workers get to- 
gether, send their ablest men ove) 
here and to every other country 
where cotton is spun and woven in 
competition, and try to discover 
every factor which enables others 
to take trade away from the County 
Palatine. If one reason lies in the 
use of the automatic loom, then say 
so and prove it. If it is a better 
system of labor distribution or dilu- 
tion of skilled labor, bring that out 
and back it up with competent evi- 
dence. If better systems ot man- 
agement and financing are unearth- 
ed, describe them to your executive 


directors and bankers, telling them 
that they must make the necessary 
readjustments. If too much 
strictive legislation is at-all respon- 
sible, then let Lancashire, Yorkshire, 
Leicester, Nottingham and Glasgow 
say to Westminster: “Knock off 
these shackles or we will set up 
some sort of effective Parliamentary 
obstruction that will foree you to 
act, and by election activities send 
‘hose members who obstruct and 
Keep us living on doles into perma- 
nent political oblivion.” Let the 
politicians of every party thorough- 
ly understand that whoever stands 


in the way of the rehabilitation of 


England's textile trades is by so do- 
ing signing the warrant for his own 
political execution. These things 
lave been done before both IT} Eng- 
land and America, just as many an 
old fossil before me has let his 
thoughts throw backward and run 
into the future, but not, in this in- 
stance I hope, aimlessly 


For, out of my experience, wheth- 
er it is worth much or little, there 
there has grown a settled conviction 
that Lancashire retains more inher- 
ent advantages as a cotton manu- 
facturing center than any other yet 
developed elsewhere. I am con- 
vinced that she can, if she will. 
supply a greater portion of the 
heavy and plain goods to buying 
countries, and’ that, despite import 
lariffs she stands unrivalled as the 
purveyor of cotton eloths in which 
Drains and experience outweigh the 
cost of the raw material. With an 
abundance of coal in the county, if 
& super-power system is indicated 
as a means of reducing the cost of 
production, then “go to it.’ as we 
say over here, and build great power 
houses at the pit mouth and dis- 
tribute electric energy over wires 
lo the factories. There is hardly a 
factory in the county which is not 
within the economical range of 
mine to mill electric power distri- 
bution, Save the by-products of 
coal for the dye and drug trades. 
You spent close on §$100.000.000 for 
« ship canal, and Liverpool was but 
some 30 miles distant from Man- 
chester, with the East Coast ports 
not much further off. If Manches- 
ler needs a spot cotton market to 
make you competitively stronger, 
set one up. There is no factor nor 
combination of them yet in sight 
that can wrest Lancashire’s 
premacy away from her unless it 
be the human one; therefore, if her 
sons permit her lead to be lost it 
will serve them right. The opera- 
lives know perfectly well there is 
no other occupation so well paid 
open to them. They surely do not 
need to have the fact “rubbed in” 
that the alternative to the cotton 
mills and the allied trades depend- 
ent upon them is either casual labor 
ind the doles that go with it in an 
ilready overcrowded market for 
workers of this sort, or emigration. 
The employers would fare little, if 
any, better. Neither class can pros- 
per if the other suffers. The bread 
of each is cut from the same loaf. 


Thursday, July 17, 1924. 
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You cannot know the ef- 
ficiency and economy which 
results from the use of the 
special purpose alkalies 


WYANDOTTE 
TEXTILE SODA _. 


WYANDOTTE 
CONCENTRATED 


WYANDOTTE KIER 
BOILING SPECIAL 


until you try them. 


Moreover, your order is 
protected by a guarantee of 
better results or the trial 
costs nothing. 


Ask your supply man 


“Wyandotte” 


The J. B. FORD CO., Sole Mnfrs 
W yandotté, Michigan 


Save in freight by using 


Veneer Packing Cases 


They are lighter and stronger, 
made of perfect 3-ply Veneer Pack- 
ing Case Shooks. A saving of 20 
to 80 pounds in freight on every 
shipment because of extreme light- 
ness. Stronger than inch boards. 
burglarproof, waterproof and clean. 
Write for prices and samples. 
Convincing prices—Quick service. 


Wilts Veneer Co., Richmond, Va. 


| SPINNING RING SPECIALISTS | 
FOR MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS | 


ad 
: 


WHITINSVILLE | 


SPINNING RING CO. 
WHITINSVILLE,MASS. 


= 
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Better Equipment for War ping 


By a Representative of 


T'S foolish to try to compete in 

the present state of the textile 
industry, with obsolete equipment, 
when the ecost of new and better 
warping equipment is so small, as 
compared to the expense of irying 
fo keep old machines producing and 
in repair that it is folly in the ex- 
lreme to try. 

Never in the history of the indus- 
try has it been so important for 
manufacturers to see to it that their 
machinery is the best and up-to- 
date in every detail. 

The mill that is not so equipped 
is indeed badly handicapped. Much 
depends on proper warping to the 
ultimate success of the finished 
product, and much can be saved or 
lost in this department. 

Consider the item of the speed 
that warpers should be run to get 
the best results when the yarn 
reaches the slasher and finally the 
loom, 

Until very recently it has been 
the custom to warp from spools and 
packages, running the warper from 
10 to 70 yards per minute. Now 
with a new Entwistle High Speed 
Warper equipped with a creel builf 
to handle cones containmg sufficient 
yarn for two or three beams in 
place of one—a speed of 150 to 200 
vards is easily maintained. In other 
words, at very small cost ove! the 
old style warper the same produc- 
tion is possible with a third less 


the T. C. Entwistie | 


labor, power, floor space and in- 
vested capital. 

This is indeed “Better Equip- 
ment.” 

With the high speed warper as 
standard equipment is furnished the 
Entwistle Automatic Lint Cleaning 
Device, a late invention that pre- 
vents tint from collecting and caus- 
ing lumps or heavy yarn: a neat 
nd helpful device from the point 
of view of quality of yarn and 
economy of labor. 

The Entwistle Stop Motion is an- 
other feature of importance in eco- 
LOC production aiso measuring 
device to prevent losses in pounds 
or yardage and to determine any 
desired cut lengths, ete. 

patented open Hox 
combs and positive expansion combs 
are worthy of special mention in 
better equipment; in fact, no line 
of warping equipment deserves or 
enjoys a better reputation today 
than the . “Entwistle.” Developed 
more than thirty years ago and 
immediately recognized as a distinct 
improvement over any of its prede- 
cessors, it has by the skill and 
knowledge or’its foree of trained 
outstanding features of its original 
experts not only maintained the 
product, but added from time to 
time many new features of import- 
ance to the cotton manufacturing 
Industry Today, if is the “last 
word’ in better equipment. With 
it, you can surely win. 


Warp Wind vs. Filling Wind 
On Spinning Frames 
Continued from Page 
the side of the spooler, and with a 
simple friction applied to the whirl 
‘f the spindles, is generally em- 
ployed in other countries. [tf will 
he seen that by this method no 
difficulty may be experienced of the 
varn searfing, as run through a 
lension device, as no such tension 
is used, for the tension device ts 
applied to the revolving spindle. 
Here the most tension required may 
be easily applied and a firm, hard 
sy ol wound. Also no kinks can be 
wound onte the spool, The objec- 
tion to this method may be thal 
there is considerable strain on the 
virn eaeh time that the end starts 
afier the piecing or tying-up. The 
tension is not automatic but fixed. 
It presents an undue strain during 
the time of the varn starting to 

wind after piecing. 


The second method is that of 
drawing over the ends of the bob- 
hins and here some sort of tension 
device between the supply and the 
spool to be wound is necessary. 
Various devices for this have been 
presented. The earlier types were 
unsatisfactory for one reason or 
another. 


Spooling tensions today are to be 
had which are so nearly ideal as 
to give in combination with the fill- 
ing kind a net result superior to 
the total result of the warp wound 


spinning package when winding 
from the bobbin holder. 


further eonsideration of the 


spooling and winding problem at 
once develops the question of spin- 
dle driven spool versus surface 
driven. The spindle driven spool 
has in its favor simplicity. The 
surface driven spool, or warper’s 
cheese, has been studied and devel- 
oped for some years with the result 
that many of the original complica- 
lions have heen eliminated The 
surface driven wound package pro- 
vides the advantage of uniform or 
constant speed of yarn from empty 
lo full package. This uniform speed 
of yarn greatly assists in the use 
of any yarn tension device. Also a 
very much higher speed of yarn in 
winding is possible and this greatly 
reduces the cost of winding. Highly 
developed but simplified equipment 
for rewinding yarn from the spin- 
ners bobbin into weaver's bobbins 
or onto warpers or cheeses may be 
procured today as was not possible 
a few years since. 


Textile rs in 


The operatives in “the cotton mills 
at Enschede on June 10 numbered 
4.542, or about 42 per cent of the 
number employed in normal times. 
In addition to the men who have 
remained constantly at work it is 
estimated that 35 per cent of the 
operatives have returned to work 
since the lockout began.—Commer- 
cial Attache S. H. Cross, The Hague, 
June 15. 


/--I-2 H. P. Morse Silent Chain driving spinning frames in a southern 
mill, Driven 1750 R. P. M., driven 1250 R. P. M.. centers 8--1-2 


Improves Yarn Quality 


Morse Silent Chain Drives transmit 98.6% of the motor horsepower 
developed with constant and positive speed ratios. Improve the quality 
of the yarn by eliminating pulsating yarn at.the traveler—a common 
cause of broken yarn when belts with their Varying speeds are used 
Morse Chains also prevent loss due to fiv and dirt from pulleys and belts 
getting into the work. Cleaner yarn is produced and customers better 
satisfied. 


inches 


Let Morse Engineers help you 


MORSE CHAIN COMPANY 
Ithaea, N. Y. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS COMPANY 


The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 


Loom Harness and Reeds 
Slasher and Striking Combs, Warps and Leice Reeds, 


Beamer and Dresser Hecks. Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
Heddles 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 
00 Market Street, Charleston, S. C. 
Greenville, 8S. C. Charlotte, N. C. 
Manufacturers and Distributors 


Griffin, Ga. 


Stauss Rectified Tallow, Oil and Gums for all warp sizing anc 
finishing purposes 


DRAKE 


CORPORATION 


‘“Warp Dressing Service 
Improves Weaving’’ 


NORFOLK - - VIRGINIA 
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ALSATEEN HYDROGUM 


Two properly blended compounds of 
Gum and Hydrosulphite for discharge printing 


Sotuste Ons 
Cream SOFTENERS 


H yDROSULPHITES 
for all purposes 


Gums 


Arabic, Karaya, Tragacanth 


Textite Gums 


Ideal thickeners for printing 


MONOPOLE OIL 


Ree. Trade Mark’ No. 70991 


A specialized textile ol, highly con- 


centrated and double sulphonated 


JACQUES WOLF A Co. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND LMPORTERS 
PASSAIC. N. J. 
Western Representatives: 


ANILINE COLOR & CHEMICAL CO. 
162 W. Kinzie Street Chicago, Ill. 
590 Howard Street San Francisco. Calif. 
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DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 


BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 


Use Dixon Patent Stirrup 
Adjusting Saddles, the latest 
invention in Saddles for Top 
Rolls of Spinning Machines. Man- 
ufacturers of all kinds of Saddles, 
stirrups and Levers. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 
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Imported Cotton Cloths 


From Survey of United States Tariff Commission. 


Sumple No. 35.—Batiste. 
Plain woven. Finished width, 46 inches. 
97 ends. and 94 picks per square inch, finished. 
Warp yarn, 88s. Filling yarn, 124s. 
Weight, 9.64 linear yards (12.32 square yards) per 
pound, finished. 
Bleached and mercerized. 


Sample No. 36.—Transparent Organdy. 


Plain woven. Finished width, 52 inches. 

91 ends and 8 picks per square inch, finished. 

Warp yarn, 88s. Filling yarn, 128. 

Weight, 9.23 linear yards (13.33 square yards) per 
pound, finished. 

Bleached. Permanent organdy finish. 


Sample No. 37.—Muslin. 


Plain woven. Grey width, 40 inches. 

100 ends and 85 picks per square inch, in the grey. 

Warp yarn, 98s. Filling yarn, 132s. 

Weight, 12 linear yards (13.33 square yards) per pound, 
in the grey. 

Unblesshed. 
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DouciasCrown 


hy 
STarcn 


THIN boiling starch made especially 
| for the textile trade—produced in the 
most modern and perfectly controlled 
starch pliant in America. 

Douglas Starch is available in all special 
and standard grades— Douglas Crown 
Starch (a refined thin boiling starch), 
Douglas Pearl Starch, Douglas Powdered 
Starch, Douglas Warp Sizing Starch and 
Douglas Lion 

Mill Starch. 


Our represent- 
ative will promptly 
supply samples and 
full information. 
Write to 


PENICK & FORD SALES CO.., Inc. 


Manufacturers of Corn Products 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. MONTGOMERY, ALA. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Southern Representatives New England Representatives 
G. L. MORRISON, Greenville, S.C. MARBLE-NYE COMPANY 


). H. ALMAND, Atlanta, Ga. Boston and Worcester, Mass. 


Giving the Warp 
Threads Full Play 


> Heddles are built on the principle that they 
“should be seen but not felt.” If a warp thread 
was capable of sensation, it would scarcely get a 
tremor when passing through the frictionless 
eyes of these heddles. 

It is this freedom from chafing that is responsible 
for the small amount of breakage — users ex- 
perience. The eyes of the heddles are made vel- 
vety smooth by a patented soldering process. 
Consequently, the thread runs through without 
being weakened, or creating fly. 


@» Heddles conserve weaving time and protect 
the quality of your woven goods. We shall gladly 
send samples. 


L. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 


Leicester, Mass. 
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HEAVY DUTY NO. 258. PLATEN 50 x 36 


ALL STEEL 


CLOTH 
PRESS 


This Economy Heavy 


2 
Tet Co 
Mice 


. 


So 
we 


Duty Cloth Press No. 
258, has a platen 60 
x 36 itnches. Platen 
travel of 72 inches. 
Equipped complete 
with Direct Connected 
Electric Motor 


Press will develop 
tremendous pressure, 
ample for the baling 
for Export and Do- 
mestic shipment of 
Duck, Khaki, Osna- 
burgs, Sheeting, Print 
Cloths, Ticking, T wills, 
Denims, Drills, Lawns 
and Shirtings or for 
compressing ginghams. 
Requires only about 
one minute of actual 
motor operation to 
make a Bale of Cloth. 


Press maintains its 
maximum pressure in- 
definitely, until releas- 
ed Unlimited com- 
pressing platen stroke. 
In other words, platen 
will travel as low as 
is necessary to com- 
pletely compress the 
bale, regardless of the 
third dimension, as the 
platen can go down to 
within four inches of 
compressing platform. 
Entirely self contain- 


over head counter-shafting, chain connections, etc. 


steel. Will stand over 50 per cent 
over load, a greater load than can be exerted by the motor pulling up to 


“Chains are hand 


40 H. P. torque 


Write for any special information. 


ECONOMY .,BALER COMPANY 


Dept. S. T. 


ed, requiring no ce- 
ment foundation, pit, 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Main Office and Plant 
35 Glenn St. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Seydel-Thomas Co. 


Textile Chemicals 
for Best Weaving 


Seyco Products 


The result of twenty years’ 
study and practice in treat- 
ment of Sizing and finish- 


ing problems. 


Branch Office 
Room 206 Andrews Law Bldg. 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


All we ask is the opportunity to quote you—send sample of wire with request 
samples of our product—prompt deliveries and 
orders—small requirements receive the same 


for quotation—we will submit 


unlimited capacity for 
attention. 


THE GREIST MFG. CO., Dept. R, New Haven, Conn. 


Southern Representative: 
James McCabe, P. O. Box 219, Greenville, 8S. C. 


GREIST 


LOOM 
DROP WIRES 


Automatic Control of Tem- 
perature in the Dyehouse 


N ancient times the dyer gained 

some idea of the temperature of 
his dye liquors by putting his hand 
in the solutions. It is true that by 
long practice and personal experi- 
ence in this method of ascertaining 
the temperature a seasoned dyer 
can frequently tell within a few 
degrees if the bath is over or under, 
let us say, 140 deg. Fah. 

The need in other lines of indus- 
try for a. closer indication of tem- 
perature, explains a writer in the 
Colour Trade Journal, ted to the 
invention of the thermometer which, 
if properly constructed, is capable 
of accurately indicating tempera- 
tures over quite a wide range. 
These instruments have become the 
commonplaces of everyday life, and 
the more modern dyer has fre- 
quently adopted their use as a 
means of aecquainting himself with 
a rather accurate knowledge of the 
lemperatures of his various dye 
liquors and of the processes of 
treatment where heat is employed 
as an adjunct to other chemical or 
mechanical operations. 

Though the dyer may at times be 
disinclined to fully acknowledge the 
entire truth of the statement, never- 
theless temperature has a consider- 
able influence on the various reac- 
tions taking place in the dyeing 
process. The dyeing of any fibre is 
really a chemical process in some 
form or other, and chemical proc- 
esses are notorious for being de- 
pendent in a large degree on the 
factor of temperature. In the re- 
finement of any art where rule of 
thumb and haphazard methods of 
control are operative, there is a 
tendency towards a standardization 
of the various factors entering into 
the process or operation, and this 
standardization requires, in the first 
place, a careful and accurate meas- 
urement of the factor in question, 
and secondly, an intelligent and 
reliable method of controlling the 
state and the limiting values of this 
factor. 

In many dyehouses where science 
and chemists and engineers have 
penetrated with a ruthless disregard 
to the traditions and prejudices of 
antiquity, and where a desire has 
been manifested towards utilizing 
the instruments of precision that 
have been made available for the 
measurement of physical conditions, 
it has become the habit to install 
thermometers for the purpose of 
ascertaining the temperature of va- 
rious baths and solutions. In many 
eases the devotion to science has 
even gone further than this, and as 
an aid in following:-up the tempera- 
ture conditions and checking up the 
careless workman, temperature-re- 
cording instruments have been em- 
ployed. These furnish on a chart 
of paper a curve which accurately 
describes the temperature in ques- 
tion over any given period of time, 
usually twenty-four hours or a week 
of seven days. These charts are 
sometimes removed from the re- 
cording instrument and are often 
filed away for future reference, 
especially if suitable clerical assist- 
ance is available whose business it 
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is to give their attention to these 
small details of plant operation. 


It would seem that with the com- 
pilation of such records as are here 
made available in this manner the 
ne plus ultra of scientific control 
in the dyehouse had been reached, 
but we have frequently noticed that 
the dyer soon loses interest in these 
little charts. After the first flare of 
scientific enthusiasm has passed it 
has often been our experience that 
the charts in the temperature re- 
corders are seldom touched. We 
have been in mills where these in- 
struments have been studded around 
at various conspicuous points, and a 
feeling of pride and scientific rap- 
proachement has swelled within us. 
We have immediately felt a broth- 
erly interest arise; here at least is a 
dyer who understands and appre- 
ciates the instruments of science; 
he becomes our confrere, one of our 
associates: we elevate him to the 
chosen ranks of the intelligentsia. 
With a look of keen interest we 
gaze into the chart of the recorder 
with a feeling that this will tell the 
whole story—and behold, we find 
that the dust-covered chart is dated 
six months ago. Then we. moralize 
on the utter futility of human ambi- 
tions. 


Instruments are of little value 
unless they are used systematically. 
If temperatures in dyeing and fin- 
ishing operations are important, it 
is logical, of course, to obtain in- 
struments to tell the temperature. 
If operations in a mill are such that 
identical conditions are necessary 
in order to produce a uniform prod- 
uct, then it is important that the 
same temperatures be employed 
under like conditions, otherwise 
there will be a deviation in the 
identity of the process. Therefore 
it is logical to previde ‘an instru- 
ment to record the temperature of 
such processes. We might employ 
a man to note the temperature each 
time and to write it down in a book, 
but a man is only human; he is 
liable to forget it; he may be doing 
something else at the time: there 
will certainly be lack of regularity, 


anda great deal.will be taken for 


granted. There is nothing like an 
instrument for remembering to do 
the thing it is supposed to do—pro- 
vided it is in working order and is 
running. We are agreed that the 
temperature-time factor is import- 
ant, and the temperature recording 
instrument will furnish us with this 
factor provided it is maintained in 
working order and is running. The 
clock has to be wound up and the 
charts have to be supplied to it; 
the instrument cannot unfortunate- 
ly do this for itself. If it is to be of 
service to the dyer he must see to 
it that it is on the job, like any 
other workman. 


So far so good; but we have only 
reached the point of. having the 
conditions of the temperature-time 
factor noted and recorded. Some- 
thing more than this is needed; it 
is also necessary to have the right 
temperature at the right time. Sup- 
pose we are mordanting and dyeing 
a certain kind of goods to produce 
a certain character of color, and 
suppose it has been satisfactorily 
demonstrated that the best results 
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fastness of the color. It is import- 
are obtained by starting the mor- 
danting bath at 160 deg. Fah., rais- 
ing the temperature to the boiling 
point within 45 minutes, and then 
maintaining the bath at that tem- 
perature for a period of one hour. 
If these conditions are materially 
varied there will be a variation in 
the penetration, the tone or the 
ant, therefore, that these conditions 
be always duplicated in order to 
get uniformity of results. If we rely 
on the human mind and hand to 
turn on the steam at the right time, 
to turn it on in sufficient quantity 
to heat the bath to the boil within 
45 minutes, and then to keep it at 
the boil for one hour, the chances 
are that these conditions will be 
but poorly maintained and there 
will be wide variations. Any work- 
man who has become so accurate 
and so attentive that he is able to 
keep these conditions up to a proper 
standard has become too valuable to 
be left at such a mechanical posi- 
tion; he should be given a better 
job. 

This is where engineering science 
and skill has gone a step further 
and has provided us with an in- 
strument to control the tempera- 
ture-time factor at any condition or 
set of conditions that experience 
has shown to be proper and neces- 
sary. The control apparatus will 
see to it with invariable faithfulness 
that the valve is turned to the 
proper point at the proper time to 
heat the bath to the boil within 45 
minutes and to maintain it at that 
temperature for an hour. If. the 
temperature starts to fall when it 
should not, the control apparatus is 
on the job and will turn on more 
steam; if the bath is heating up too 
quickly, the control apparatus wil) 
turn off some of the steam, not ten 
or fifteen minutes late, but just at 
the right time. In other words, it 
will maintain at a constant point 
the conditions to which it has been 
adjusted. It will furnish the uni- 
form conditions to produce uniform 
results. It is the -workman always 
on the job, always watching to do 
the right thing at the right time. 

This ability to standardize and 
maintain accuracy of conditions is 
a great help to the dyer and finisher, 
if he can be made to realize it. It 
relieves him of a considerable bur- 
den; he does not have to be think- 
ing continually of the fixed details 
of his work, for the instrument will 
take care of all this in a much 
more accurate and faithful manner 
than he can himself. He will have 
more freedom to do those more in- 
telligent things that instruments as 
yet have not been devised to ac- 
complish. 


Southern Exhibit Arouses 
Interest 


The prospectus of the Southern 
‘Exposition to be held at the Grand 
Central Palace January 19 to 31 
next, recently issued, has been fol- 
lowed by Bulletin No. 1, giving fur- 
ther information concerning the big 
event which will present to the 
country in tangible form the prod- 
ucts and resources of the South. 

On the first page of the bulletin 
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it is stated that the exposition is 
“the first attempt to bring together 
in a concentrated display the thou- 
sands of things that prove this sec- 
tion to be the land of commercial 
and agricultural opportunity. A 
great sectional show made possible 
by the chamber of commerce of the 
South. Endorsed by the Governors 
of the Southern States and by lead- 
ing farmers, manufacturers, profes- 
sional and business men. A great 
co-operative movement organized 
and conducted without profit to 
show what the South has done and 
is doing. The exhibits will include 
the products of the soil, factories, 
industries, mines; the means and 
materials for transportation and 
power; pictures and specimens of 
natural resources.” 


It is announced that the “Manu- 
facturers Record” of Baltimore has 
offered a prize of $5,000 in advertis- 
ing to the State making the most 
comprehensive exhibit. Dr. Charles 
H. Herty, formerly president of the 
American Chemical Society, has 
consented to act as chairman of the 
committee on award. He will select 
the other members. 


The exposition will open in the 
Grand Central Palace on Monday, 
January 19, and close on January 31. 
The different States which have 
contracted for space are urged. to 
complete their. organization within 
the next few days. It is desired if 
possible to make space allotment by 
July 15. Each State will be appor- 
tioned an equal amount of space. It 
is stated in the bulletin that there 
is reason to think that the following 
States will participate: West Vir- 
ginia, Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Texas, Arkansas and Tennessee. 
Kentucky and Maryland are consid- 
ering the invitation. 


The president of each State so- 
ciety in New York will be asked to 
appoint an exposition committee, 
whose duties will be to promote the 
success of the enterprise in every 
possible way, chiefly in obtaining a 
large number of high class visitors 
from all over the United States. The 
committee will be asked to study 
the products of their old home com- 
munities and work out a nation- 
wide publicity campaign. Through 
these Southern societies Colonel! 
Holmes B. Springs, of Greenville, 
5. C., secretary of the exposition, 
will seek to interest many persons 
and corporations in attending the 
show here next winter. 


Colonel Springs, who has a wide 
acquaintance in this city, will call 
upon the president of each State 
society and endeavor to’ arrange a 
luncheon for the day set apart for 
that State. The luncheon will be 
very informal. It will be in the 
nature of a reunion for each State, 
and after the repast and thirty 
minutes of speaking adjournment 
will be had to the Grand Central 
Palace. 

The active officers are: Presi- 
dent, William G. Sirrine, Greenville, 
S. €.; vice-president, Col. Joseph 
Hyde Pratt, Asheville, N. C.; secre- 
tary, Col. Holmes B Springs, Green- 
ville, 5S. C.., 
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Beautiful Towns Make 


Better People 


We like to think of the time when every mill town will be 
beautiful; the mill walls vine-covered, with foundation plant- 
ings tying the buildings to the ground, and all in beautiful lawn 
settings. Graded streets lined with well cared for shade trees. 


and every home, 
shrubs, and roses. 


Lhe Power of Environment 


even the most humble, improved by vines, 


Have you ever stopped to consider what such an environment 
would produce? Unconsciously the dwellers of such towns are 
better; their lives are cleaner, they are healthier, happier, and 


do better work. 


Stimulate better living in your town by improving the mill 
grounds and encourage your employees to beautify the home 


grounds. Our La 


ndscape Department will be glad 


give 


suggestions, make plans and show you how it can be done at 


moderate cost. 


lhe Howard-Hickory Company 


Nurserymen—Landscape Gardeners 


Hickory, North Carolina 


Made of the best Norway lIron—simple and 
sturdy in design—our FLYER PRESSERS 


will give you years of dependable service. 


We have been serving the Textile Mills with 
our high grade Flyer Pressers for the past 
twenty-five years and have built our business 
on “A Serviceable FLYER PRESSER” to our 


customers. 


That’s why we keep growing. 


“Quality features built-in, not talked-in.” 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc, 


We Manufacture, Overhaul and Repair Cotton Mill Machinery 


W. H. MONTY 


Pres. and Treas. 


Catalog on Request 


Charlotte, N. C. 


W. H. HUTCHINS, 
V.-Pres. and Sec. 
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Puro Sanitary Crinking 
Fountains 


are in daily use in 
hundreds of textile 


mills. 


WHY? 


Because they are the 
mostsatisfactory 
fountain on the mar- 
ket. 


Connect a PURO to 
your supply, then pro- 
ceed to forget about it. 
Years later PURO will 
be just as satisfactory 


Southern Representative 


E. S. PLAYER 
Masonic Building 
Greenville, S. C. 


as it was the day you 
installed it. 


Send for Catalog 


Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 
HAYDENVILLE, MASS. 


SKEWERS-TUBES-ROLLS 


Manufacturers and Enamelers 


| WALTER L. PARKER CO. 
LOWELL, MASS. 


For Service and Prompt Attention Write Us 


Number Eighteen 


Continued from Page 18) 


fact that the new frames usually 
have more spindles per frame nat- 
urally assists in reducing labor 
costs, and floor space. The new fly 
frames are also more substantially 
buill, which means fewer break- 
downs and less loss of production. 

The tape driven, wide gauge fill- 
ing wind spinning gives more uni- 
form twist, more even yarns, and a 
very much larger production per 
spindle. This of course reduces 
labor cost per pound and there are 
more pounds on which to realize a 
profit. 

The greatest improvement coming 
under my observation recently was 
made by a mill on No. 9s warp, 
changing from warp to filling wind. 


They were running front rolls ap- 


proximately 150 r.p.m., and after 
changing they get 178 r.p.m. I did 
not believe it was possible until I 
counted the speed myself with an 
up-to-date indicator. It was neces- 
sary, however, for them to change 
the style of their bobbins before 
they were able to attain this speed. 

Of course, old spinning can be 
changed over to filling wind, but is 
more economical to the 
frames come equipped with the 
proper builders. When changing 
over new warp bobbins should be 
bought, new builders must be 
hought, as well as tensions for the 
When using the filling 
wind waste at the spoolers is almost 
entirely eliminated. It is the usual 
practice to run the spoolers very 
much faster when using the filling 
wind, and in this way it is possible 
to reduce labor cost, and by using 
fewer spoolers save power and sup- 
plies. 

There are still quite a few mills 
handicapped by using old short 
bottom shank spindles, with exces- 
sive vibration and consequent bad 
running work. Since we have just 
recently replaced some of these 
with up-to-date spindles, I am 
speaking from experience when I 
say there is a vast difference be- 
tween the two. 

The new warpers with large 
fluted rolls, and with ball bearings 
on measuring rolls produce a much 
more uniform yardage on the sec- 
tion beams and reduces waste at 
slashers. 

The many advantages of a modern 
circulating size system are so ob- 
vious it hardly seems necessary to 
point them out here. 

\s strange as if may seem, there 
are still thousands of old style plain 
looms being run in the United States 
today. The mill owners are paying 
for the automatic looms in the form 
of higher labor costs and reduced 
production, but they do not have 
the benefits to be derived from them 
in their mills. We are running both 
the old plain looms and shuttle 
changing automatics. On the same 
style of 36-inch seeting it costs us 
2.65 cents per pound for weaving on 
the plain looms and 1.79 cents on 
the automatics, and at the same 
time the weavers make more money 
on the latter type of loom. If we 
had bobbin change automatic looms 
the weavers could run four more 


spoolers, 
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looms than they do on the shuttle 
change, and then the labor cost for 
weaving would be reduced to 1.32 
cents per pound. We also get 10 
per cent more production from the 
automatic looms, which makes a 
further reduction in total manufac- 
turing cost per pound, as well as 
providing more pounds on which to 
realize a profit. The automatic 
loom saves floor space, since it does 
not require so many of them to 
weave a given production, which in 
itself is no small item in this time 
of high building costs. 

A modern mill can and usually 
does provide for the transportation 
of its product from one department! 
to the other in such a manner as Lo 
reduce tabor cost. 

The mill built today is better 
lighted both naturally and artifi- 
cially than the older ones. 

A modern humidifying system is 
one of the greatest advantages an 
up-to-date mill has over tits less 
progressive competitor. Some of 
these systems make it actually pos- 
sible to keep atmospheric conditions 
very nearly ideal for cotton manu- 
facturing. 

It is difficult to estimate just how 
much all of the above mentioned 
improvements would reduce the 
manufacturing cost. I believe that 
a mill running on average 22 yarns 
making brown sheetings would 
easily save 3% cents per pound on 
total manufacturing cost, and were 
I not so conservative would say 4% 
cents. Based on a production of 
3,000,000 pounds per year there 
would be a profit of $105,000 due to 
the improvements alone, which 
would go a long way towards paying 
for the necessary new equipment. 

L. M. B. 


Number Nineteen 


Spooling and Warping. 

There are several processes in 
cotton manufacturing that for some 
reason have not been given the at- 
tention by the mill men and the 
machinery builders that they de- 
serve. It may be that many of us 
have considered two of these proc- 
esses a place where the nature of 
the package is changed, and for that 
reason they have been passed by in 
the march forward to better meth- 
ods. Some of us probably have 
thought of these processes as nec- 
essary evils. Spooling and warping 
are the places I have in mind, and 
they are so closely connected that 
we will discuss both of them in this 
article. True there have been minor 
changes in recent years; but there 
has been no material advancement 
until a few years ago when one of 
the machinery manufacturers intro- 
duced an automatic spooler and a 
high speed warper which were rad- 
ical departures from old methods. 
It may be due to the fact that these 
machines are so different from what 
we knew spoolers and warpers te 
be that many mill men have been 
slow to try them out; but progres- 
sive manufacturers are rapidly com- 
ing to the place where they will 
adopt any machine that will give 
them better results with lower 
costs. 

The automatic spooler winds off 
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of the end of the bobbin on both 
filling and warp built bobbins, and 
is. wound onto a ball-bearing core 
which rests on a cylinder revolving 
at a surface speed of 1,200 yards 
per minute. This cylinder is placed 
almost directly above the bobbin, 
and in that way three very desir- 
able results are obtained. All sharp 
angles are eliminated, and the ten- 
sion due to the turning of the bobin 
in case of warp wind and the ten- 
sion device on filling wind are 
avoided. Every yard of yarn 
throughout the winding of the spool 
—or cheese, as this package is called 
—is wound at the same speed. How 
few of us realize that the tension 
on the yarn rapidly increases as the 
spool fills up when the old method 
is in use. A groove in the cylinder 
gives a criss-cross wind to the 
package, thus eliminating the ne- 
cessity of wooden or metal heads, 
and gives a package which is easily 
untangled. 

The thread passes between two 
saw-toothed members which can be 
set according to the quality of work 
desired and all slugs and gouts are 
taken out. These yarn cleaners are 


cleaned out after each bobbin is 
wound. The writer believes thaf 
this feature is far in advance of 


anything now on the market. 
Every mill man knows the desir- 
ability of a good, uniform knot. 
Even with the hand knotter many 
knotter kinks get into the yarn, and 
each knotter may tie a different 
length knot. As long as the human 
element enters into the work, there 
will be more or less bad work and 
uneven work. This spooler ties the 
knot mechanically at a rate of 60 
knots per minute, and every knot is 
tied the same and is free of kinks. 
The machine can be equipped with 
either a knotter that ties our fa- 
miliar round knot or a knotter that 
ties a true weaver’s knot. All 
weavers and knitters know the de- 
sirability of the small knot which 
can be gotten with the weaver's 
knot only. 
all loom stoppages are due to knot- 
ter kinks, bad knots, and good knots 
which catch in worn harness eyes, 


in the reed, or wear out adjacent 
threads as the shed changes in 
weaving. The advantage gained 
through a small knot increases as 


the threads per inch in the cloth 
increases, and an ordinary sized 
knot will not go through a small 


knitting needle at all. 

In the old method of spooling, the 
full speols are usually thrown into 
a box, and very often the yarn on 
one spool is soiled or cut when an- 
other spool strikes it. In the equip- 
ment that goes with the automatic 
spoolers are holders which elimi- 
nate this trouble. 

With the latest type of spools, 
skewers and steps the tension on 
each thread in the warpers is about 
one-half an ounce, and the tension 
on all of the threads is not the 
same. In the high speed warpers 
the thread is wound from a ball- 
bearing core, and the tension is 
uniformly one-eighth of an ounce. 
Ordinary warpers on medium counts 
of yarn should be run at a speed of 
about 60 yards per minute, and a 
warper tender can take core of from 
six to eight machines. One of the 


Twenty-five per cent of 
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high speed warpers can do the work 
of seven old type warpers and one 
operative can run two of them. Her 
work is not seattered, and she can 
give each warper closer attention. 
One test that covered the winding 
of 600 beams on each of the two 
types of warpers, there was an 
average of 52 stops per beam on the 
old warpers and only 10.4 stops per 
beam on the new type. This will 
give you some idea of the difference 
in yarn tension on the two types of 
machinery. All of these machines 
were in the same room and were 
running the same number of yarn 
from the same spinning room. Nec- 
essarily, this will give you fewer 
laps on the slashers and better run- 
ning weaving. The uniform tension 


gives a smooth beam on which 
there are no slack ends at the 
slashers. 


Direct Advantages. 

Reduction in costs, of course, is 
the biggest saving these machines 
will give you. Over a period of 
many weeks when both types of 
machinery were given all the yarn 
they could handle, we found that 
the cost on the old method was 
1.062 cents per pound and only .556 
cents on the new machines. Over 
a period of two years, during which 
lime the machines were not run to 
capacity on account of lack of yarn, 
we found that the cost on the old 
method was 997 cents and on the 
new method .614 cents. This was 
on a weekly capacity of 25,000 
pounds of medium count yarn. 
There are two other mills that I 
know of that have reduced their 
costs by very nearly the same per- 
centage. 

In our mill, ten hands now do the 
work that was formerly done by 
twenty-one hands. In another mill, 
21 operatives are doing the work 
that used to require forty-three. In 
these days of high priced houses, a 
big saving is made in village costs; 
and if might be well for us to look 
forward to the time help will be 
much scarcer than it is today. 

We saved over 3,000 square feet 
of floor space, and this figure will 
hold true in most mills the same 
size. Floor space $2.00 per 
square foot, and the upkeep on this 
space is figured at 4 per cent. This 
saving of floor space is particularly 
to mills that wish to expand but do 
not care to construct new buildings. 
I have in mind one mill in which 
they had greatly increased their 
spinning production, the card room 
capacity was sufficient, but there 
was no place for more looms. The 
spooling and warping room was at 
one end of the weave room, being 
separated from it by a wooden par- 
lition. An installation of the new 
type machinery would have saved 
enough space for 144 looms. Other 
mills have their problems along this 
line. 

On account of fewer machines 
and cheeses (spools) being required, 
we found that we saved _ 7,500 
pounds of yarn in process, and in 
that way reduced our inventory. 

Last, but not least, are the ad- 
vantages we gained in the weave 
room. A test was run on 52 looms, 
one-half of which were on old 


costs 


method warps and the other half 
on warps wound on the new type 


Durable Fence 


The Page Galvanized-After-Weaving process covers Page 
Fabric with a uniform zinc coat approximately five times 
as thick as ordinary galvanizing That means greatest 
rust-resistance—a permanent, economical fence 

formed link strong, unclimbable—gives 


positive protection to property day and night the 
round 


Page mesh is 


year 
We carry complete stocks of Page Fence Products. and 
can give prompt service in erection Ask 


us for plans 
and estimates. 


‘Phone or write. 


Legend: Page Protection Fence, installed 
by General Equipment Co., 
Judson Mills, Greenville, S. C. 


Surrounds 


GENERAL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Seaboard Air Line Railway 
ANNOUNCES 
Reduced Round Trip Fares For 
Summer Season, 1924 
WEEK-END FARES 


To Seashore and Mountain Resorts in North Carolina and 
Virginia. Tickets on sale Friday and Saturday. Limit fol- 
lowing Tuesday. Season May 23rd to August 3lst, 1924. 


SPECIAL EXCURSION FARES 


To Atlantic City and Niagara Falls on special dates during 
July and August. 


SUMMER EXCURSION FARES 


To Seashore and Mountain Resorts on sale daily May 15th to 
September 30th. Final limit October 3lst. — ' 


SUNDAY EXCURSION FARES 


From Charlotte and Monroe to Wilmington (Wrightsville 
Beach). Tickets on sale Saturday night, good returning Sun- 
day night. Season May 3l1st to August 3lst, 1924. 


For further information call on nearest Seaboard Air Line 
Railway Ticket Agent, or address 


W. L. McMORRIS 
General Passenger Agent 
NORFOLK, VA. 


E. W. LONG 
Division Passenger Agent 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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ARKANSAS 


P. E. HENSON & CO. 


Cotton 
All Grades and Staples 


Little Rock, Ark. 


C. H. Crutchfield 
E. W. Crutehfield 
C. H. Crutchfield & Co. 
Established 1909 


Benders and Extra Staples 
Hope, Arkansas 


W. F. EVANS & CO. — 
Cotton 
in the Heart of the Delta 


Mississippi and Arkansas Rivers, 
Benders and Staple Cotton 


Helena, 


Anderson Cotton Co. 
Cotton Merchants 


Delta Character Cotton 


Helena, Ark. 


Ark. 


ARKANSAS COTTON GROWERS‘ COOPERATIVE 


ASSOCIATION 


Main Office, Little Rock, Arkansas 
Shippers of All Kinds of Arkansas, Tennessee and Missouri Cotton 


F’. L. 


PAGE, Gen. Mgr. Cotton Department 


LEVERETT & MOORE 


Texas Cotton 
A Specialty 
All Grades 


Hillsboro -:- Texas 


LAMPE-THOMAS CO., Inc. 


Fort Worth, Texas 
Cotton Merchants 


Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas Cottons 


Lucius Rash, President 


I. L. Brin, Vice-President 


RASH, BRIN & COMPANY 


Incorporated 
Cotton Merchants 
Members 


New York Cotton Exchange, Texas Cotton Ass'’n., Dallas Cot. Ex. 
Associate Members Liverpoo] Cotton Exchange 


Terrell, Texas 


Dallas, Texas 


FOR 


Stocking Welting 


Toe Closing 


Mock Seaming 


ROWING 


Established 1838 


R 


Maximum Production 
Minimum Cost of Upkeep 
Unexcelled Quality of Work 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


20 Laure! Street, Hartford, Conn- 


machines, and this test lasted two 
years and twenty weeks. The stops 
per loom each day on the old 
method warps were 6.53, while the 
new method warps showed only 
4.88 stops per loom per day. This 
was a decrease in warp stops of 
25 per cent in favor of the new 
method. Eighty per cent of this 
improvement was due fewer spooler 
kinks and better knots. Pick count- 
ers were attached to the looms, and 
it was found that the new method 
warps gave an increased production 


over the other warps of 1.27 per 
cent. Other tests have been con- 
ducted other mills on yarns 


ranging from 8's to 29's and on cloth 
ranging from bagging to 80x80 print 
cloth which have given almost the 
same results. These advantages can 
always be realized upon by the mill 
management. 

I feel that in closing this article 
that a word should be said about 
the mechanical service of these ma- 
chines. Of course, they require 
somewhat closer attention than the 
old type machines demand. That is 


true of all machinery in which 
there are more mechanical opera- 
lions. Any good section man or 
loom fixer can be taught to take 
care of these machines in a short 
time. Our man has been looking 
after our machines for over three 


years now, and they are running in 
first-class shape. They have now 
been running long enough to prove 
that they are mechanically con- 
structed as well as any other type 
of cotton mill machinery, and the 
quality of their work continues to 
the high standard that was first a 
established. 
ROBERTSON. 


Vulcanized Fibre Spools 


Continued from Page 14) 


depreciation saved on your spooler 
spindles. This saving alone will pay 
the first cost of the fibre head spools 
should the first cost be three or four 
times greater than the wooden head 
spool and the saving thereafter each 
year will be an added profit to the 
mill during the life of the spool. 


Wholesalers Discuss 


Conditions 
N the market service letter of the 
National Wholesale Dry Goods 
Association the probable effect of 


cotton upon clothes is discussed at 
length and many opimions are ex- 
pressed by the members, some of 
which follow: 

“The present cotton situation 
seems to favor a good-sized crop so 
far as indications go at this early 
date, and, in view of the fact that 
high-priced cotton in the past has 
curtailed the use of the staple, il 
seems reasonable to expect possible 
future market trend to be toward a 
lower price. 


COBB COTTON CO. 


Cotton 


Mississippi Delta Staple. 
Our Specialty 


Helena, Ark. 


Thursday, July 17, 1924. 


“Lower-priced gotton should stim- 
ulate the demand for cotton piece 
goods to such extent as the present 
curtailed demand has been attrib- 
utable to that cause, bearing in 
mind, however, that many cotton 
goods priced below the parity of 
cotton have not sold freely in recent 
months. Where prices for piece 
goods have already discounted lower 
priced cotton, they may be held 
steady through a continued curtail- 
ment of production and the market 
eventually absorb a larger produc- 
tion as the price for the staple be- 
comes stabilized. 

“I do not regard the recent im- 
ports of foreign cotton goods as 
having had any marked influence on 
domestic conditions; a certain pro- 
portion would be imported under 
any condition, and the excess above 
that minimum has not been great 
enough to have the marked effect 
that some have attributed to it. 

“The crop now in the making, if 
it exceeds present estimates, is 
likely to broaden the market for 
American piece goods, both domes- 
tic and export, while if the crop 
has a setback and proves a dis- 
appointment it will exert a restric- 
tive influence.” 

“The cotton situation depends en- 
tirely upon the weather, and if we 
have good weather for the next six 
weeks we should have a very fair 
crop and lower prices. If we have 
poor growing weather, the opposite 
will be the case. I have no opinion 
on these matters. It is all guess- 
work. 

“If we have lower cotton the price 
of goods will naturally go off, but, 
as the margin is so close today and 
the mills are curtailing and do not 
wish to increase except at a profit, 
| feel that any reduction in the 
price of cotton will not be followed 
by as great a reduction in the price 
of goods. When buying starts the 
end of August or September for 
spring, I believe the market will 
turn as it has done for the last two 
years. 

“I believe that there are other 
factors that will have a great deal 
more influence on cotton piece 
goods during the next few months, 
of course excluding from considera- 
tion a total failure of the crop, bul 
as you and most, if not all, of the 
members are cognizant of them, it 
seems to me unnecessary to mention 
them here.” 

“Of course, my remarks relate 
more particularly to staples. I do 
not. feel competent to voice an opim- 
ion on novelties, or other goods 
which for any reason must be pur- 
chased several months ahead of a 
season to assure delivery when 
wanted, but take it for granted that 
it will be necessary for the jobber 
lo assume reasonable risk on such 
fabrics if he would have them 
available when the retailer demand 
shall reach him.” 

“The present situation Is so con- 
fused and the future so clouded 
that I would rather be excused from 
setting forth any opinions. I have 
purposely held no opinion, so as not 
to influence our day-to-day busi- 
ness. Our selling problem, as it 
comes up to us, has been handled 
strictly on its merits. Just at pres- 


ent any question to the industry 


GOOD SPINNING — SMALL WASTE—— 


Thursday, July 17, 1924. 


predicated on cotton is of necessity 
a Wild guess. 

“The consumer's reluctance to 
purchase merchandise completely 
overshadows foreign importations. 
While there have been considerable 
importations which have, of course. 
directly or indirectly affected the 
domestic mills, 1 do not believe that 
the question has been or is an im- 
portant one for us to consider.” 

“I think the average buyer knows 
as much about the situation and 
can guess equally as well as regards 
the future as any of the commission 
house people here in New York, and 
I believe that when the buyers ar- 
rive here, their actions as regards 
purchases will depend wholly upon 
the conditions existing in their va- 
rious localities, and their personal! 
views of the future. 

“I believe that any opinions that 
anyone gives as regards the future 
would be purely guess-work. I am 
sorry I cannot help you out more 
in line with your request.” 

“The crop is still in the making, 
and all depends on the weather for 
the next sixty days. While the 
possibilities of making a good-sized 
crop are very much better than they 
were thirty days ago,. this does not 
mean that it is assured by any 
means. If good weather continues, 
cotton quotations would naturally 
sink gradually lower, but evidently 
the price is already low enough to 
begin to attract some mill buying 
on the scale down, and consequently 
we are inclined to think any wide 
open break decidedly unlikely. 

“Goods have sold for six months 
at prices much below replacement 
value. On what basis goods will 
sell, should cotton tonce more climb 
up in the 30's, we will not attempt 
to say, but on a basis of 25 cents 
or under, we are satisfied that goods 
can again be sold with at least mod- 
est profil. We expect to see prices 
adjust themselves to the _ cotton 
market by the time a definite line 
on the crop is possible, and we want 
to call attention to the fact that if 
that adjustment was made today, in 
spite of the recent decline to be 
advanced all through the list. 

“We do-not expect the competi- 
lion of foreign fine yarn cotton 
to be so severe during the coming 
year. Last season, we think the 
English manufacturer had decidedly 
the better of the American in the 
matter of cotton, with the prospect 
of more ample cotton supply. We 
doubt if it is repeated. 

“Should we raise an adequate 
supply of cotton this year, the con- 
sumer will no longer have the fear 
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that he is buying at prices based 
on insufficient supply of raw mate- 
rial. If we could have 22 cents or 
25 cents cotton this coming fall, we 
are satisfied that we would see a 
more general and extensive move- 
ment of cotton goods than for sev- 
eral years. 


Southern Mills Reduce 
Underwear Prices 


Buyers have won their war for 
lower heavyweight underwear prices. 
The primary market's resistance to 
the pressure for reductions gave 
way when it became a matter of 
market-wide knowledge that the P. 
H. Hanes Knitting Company, of 
Winston-Salem, N. C., one of the 
main Southern producers, had re- 
vised quotations downward. The 
move was followed by the Mayo 
Sales Corporation, of New York, 
which distributes the product of 
the big Washington Mills, of Mayo- 
dan, N. C. Before the end of the 
day other mill representatives, sell- 
ing agents and commission houses 
were preparing to fall in line. 

The Hanes revision was made 
Thursday, but did not become gen- 
erally known until recently. The 
new basis is as follows: 
drawers, 
14-pound suits, 


Ten-pound shirts and 
$7.25 (from $7.75 
$12.05 (from $13.50); 16-pound suits, 
$13.2 S(from $14.50); beys 9%- 
pound suits, $5.50 on size 20, rise 50 
cents (from $6). The new prices 
are said to be retroactive to June 1, 
freight paid, 2 per cent 10 days, net 
70. 

Prices on the heavyweight under- 
wear for next fall, which were 
established last January, held firm 
until now through a prolonged siege 
of buying inaction. Sales at the 
openings were disappointing’ to 
mills, and up until the present week 
there had been little purchasing for 
fall. It is estimated that between 
40 and 50 per cent of the public's 
fall underwear requirements may 
still remain to be purchased by job- 
bers. 

No cause for the decline was 
stated, but it has been no secret that 
Southern, as well as Northern mills, 
needed business. 


JOSEPH NEWBURGER, Presideni 
D. W. BROOKS, Vice-President 
W. H. WILLEY, Vice-President 
NORMAN MONAGHAN, Secy-T reas. 


NEWBURGER 
COTTON CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


MEMPHIS - TENN. 
Mississippi Delta Cotton our Specialty 


WATSON-WHITE COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 
Cotton 
Offices: 

Jackson, Tenn., Memphis, Tenn., Dyersburg, Tenn, Jonesboro, Ark. 
We gin over 15,000 bales. of cotton annually, and would ship from gin 
to mills on type. 

Jackson, Tennessee 


TIPTON & COMPANY 


Tennessee, Arkansas and 
Mississippi 


L. W. MAGRUDER & CO. 
Cotton 


Mississippi, Tennessee and 
Arkansas Staples 
94 South Front St. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Cotton 
Brownsville, Tenn. 


W. J. BRITTON & CO. 
RIVERS, BENDERS and STAPLE 
COTTON 


105 S. Front St. 
Memphis, Tenn, U. S. A. 


Established 1896 


D. H. CRUMP, President 
H. B. POTTS, Vice-President 


F. M. CRUMP & CoO. 


INC. 


COTTON MERCHANTS 
MEMPHIS. U. S. A. 


J. ©. WILLIAMSON, Vice-President 
A. C. ROBINSON, Sec’y. & Treas. 


Incorporated 1923 


CABLE ADDRESS ALABAMA, GEORGIA BRAND 
BIGBOY DELTA ANDO BIGBOY 
WESTERN 
DOMESTIC EXPORT 


John L. Robinson & Co. 


Cotton 


tHiome Office 


MEMPHIS, TENN., U. S. A. 


Codes 


Shepperson Codes 78, 8! and 1915 
Meyers 39 


BELL and POSTAL 
Long Distance, Phones 


P Box 521 


Buying agencies in the best slaple sections in Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, Texas, Mississippi, Tennessee, Alabama an‘? Georgia 
All shipments given careful! attention. 

Direct selling agency for Norte and South Carolina and Vir- 


ginia. 
ROBINSON & BAGGETT 


Brevard Court 
Charlotte, - - - - - 


» 
| 
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STAPLE 


HUMPHREY & COMPANY 


Cotton 
Benders and Extra Staples 


Established 1894 Greenwood, Miss 
Most careful personal attention to shipments of every sale to secure 
most perfect uniformity of staple and charaéter. 
Ask any of our mill customers as to our service. 


Branch offices at every Compress point in the Yazoo Mississippi 
Delta. 


nm. Chassanioi 


CHASSANIOL & CO. 
High Grade Staple Cotton 


Experienced Handlers of Low Grade 
Staples 


G. D. TAYLOR & CO. 
Mississippi Delta Staples 


Home Office 


Memphis, Tennessee 


GREENWOOD, MISSISSIPPI 


R. C. COLHOUN, JR., 


& CO. 


Cotton 


ilississippi Delta Staples a 
Specialty 


Yazoo City, Miss. 


Domestic—COTTON—Export 


J. F. RODGERS & CO. 
CLARKSDALE, MISS. 


Merchants and Shippers 
Cable Address “Rodchurch” 


June. 


a 
sa 


see 


\ 


(Unincorporated 


R. O. HARVEY & COMPANY 
COTTON 
Buyers and Exporters 
Members Texas Cotton Association, New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
Codes: Meyers’ 39th Edition, Shepperson’'s 1878-1881 
Wichita Falls, Texas Texas, Oklahoma and Kansas 


T. J. CHAMBLESS 
Cotton 
All Grades Oklahoma Cotton 
Member Okla. State Cotton Exchange 
Ada, Oklahoma 


OKLAHOMA COTTON GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


A Co-operative Marketing Association for the Benefit of Its 29,000 
Cotton Grower Members 


Cotton Classed and Sold in Even Grades and Staple 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


WELL DRILLING AND DEEP WELL 
PUMPS 

We do the engineering, and have 
had 32 years experience solving water 
problems satisfactorily for textile 
mills. 

Sydnor Pump & Well Co., Inc. 
Richmond, Va. 


B. F. OLIVER & CO. 


Cotton 
Staples and Benders 
Clarksdale, Miss. 


Reserve Board Reports Dull 
Business 


Washington, D. C.—Light demand 
for textile products during May and 
June, prices unchanged or lower. 
and curtailment in some industries 
lo the lowest levels since early 1921, 
are reflected in a general summary 
of the textile industry, contained in 
the July Federal Reserve Bulletin, 
made public here. 

Textile buying, according to the 
bulletin, has been largely limited to 
small orders to cover current needs. 
and in some branches price reduc- 
lions have brought an inerease in 
cancellations. Mill consumption of 
cotton in the principal cotton man- 
ufacturing States during May, the 
summary showed declines 
within the last 18 months, ranging 
from around 25. per cent in the 
South to nearly 60 per cent in New 
England, and averaging about 34 
per cent for the country. 

Employment in the industry con- 
tinued to decline, and was lower 
than at any time since the 1921 
strike. The price decline in cotton 
goods was checked during May, and 
the Fairchild weekly cotton goods 
index, which fell continuously from 
the first of January until late in 
March, has remained fairly steady 
for several weeks at about the low 
point reached last August. 

The Fairchild index of yarn 
prices, however, although steady in 
May, fell rather sharply during 
Cotton finishers reported de- 
clines in business during May but 
billings, orders, and shipments were 
somewhat above those for July, the 
low month of last vear and finished 
stocks have been materially reduced 
since that time. 


Says, 


Buying of the new wool clip in 
the West progressed during May 
and June, and although some resist- 
ance on the part of the growers to 
the prices offered was reported, a 
large percentage of the clip has 
been contracted for at prices below 
those paid last year. 

“Sharp curtailment was noted: in 
woolen and worsted spinning,” says 
the summary, “during May. Mill 
consumption of raw wool was 18 
per cent less than in April. Activ- 
ity of worsted spindles, and of 
combs, was further reduced and the 
percentage active both as to num- 
ber and as to the hours of opera- 
lion, was less than in any month 
sinee early in’ 1921. Demand tor 
woolen and worsted yarns and fab- 
rics has been light and some price 
concessions have been reported. 

“Clothing manufacturers |. report 
that business is slack and that pro- 


“AT LAM 
HARNESS 
‘Quality and Service 
That Satisfes’’ 
ATLANTA HARNESS 


& REED MFG. CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


P. 0. Box 1375 
Telephone Main 0517 


Thursday, July 17, 1924. 


duction has been considerably re- 
duced. Unemployment in the cloth- 
ing industry was further increased 
during May. 

“Poor demand, falling prices, and 
curtailed production continue to 
characterize the markets for raw 
silk and its products. Buyers of 
thrown silk and silk fabrics has also 
been poor and prices have been 
lowered. 

“Knit goods markets are dull, and 
buying is limited to current needs. 
Substantial reductions have been 
made in hosiery prices, but under- 
wear producers have announced no 
changes. Operations have been re- 
duced by underwear manufacturers, 
and May production was less than 
for April. 


May Exports of Cotton 
Duck 


Washington, D. C.—Domestic ex- 
ports of cotton knit goods, during 
the month of May, including gloves, 
hosiery, underwear, sweaters. 
shawis and ‘other knit outerwear, 
has a total value of $1,039,917. ac- 
cording to figures made public by 
the Department of Commerce. 


Of the total amount exported, 
there were 3,499 dozen pairs of 
gloves, valued at $7,032; 434,111 


pairs of hosiery, valued at $813,698: 
63,692 dozen suits of underwear, 
valued at $205,498, and 7,835 pounds 
of sweaters, shawls and other knit 
outerwear, at a value of $13,689. 

Cuba led in the purchase of 
gloves, buying 920 dozen pairs, cost- 
ing $2,065; while Canada was second, 
with purchases of 930 dozen pairs 
amounting to $1,584. 

Cuba also led in the purchase of 
hosiery, buying 93,111 dozen pairs 
at $169,021, and England was next 
in line, with purchases of 74,387 
dozen pairs amounting to $100,150. 

England was the heaviest pur- 
chaser of underwear, taking 4,252 
dozen suits at a value of $24,475. 
Australia was second, buying 9,691 
dozen suits amounting to $20,129. 

Mexico made the heaviest pur- 
chase of sweaters, shawls and other 
knit underwear, buying 1,498 pounds 
amounting to $3,436. The Philippine 
Islands ranked second, purchasing 
2.253 pounds, costing $3,163. 

Less Raw Silk Exported From 

Shanghai to United States. 

Declared exports of raw silk to 
the United States from Shanghai 
declined from $5,024,273 for the first 
quarter of 1923 to $2,878,335 during 
the first three months of 1924, and 
those of wild silk decreased from 
$2,156,829 to $412.525.—Consul Gen- 
eral Edwin 8S. Cunningham, Shang- 
hai, China. 


New Textile Mill at Caracas. 

A new textile mill is being estab- 
lished in Caracas, Venevuela. The 
domestic industry will have an ad- 
vantage over foreign competition, 
according to the local press, in that 
it will be able to eater to native 
preferences, and put goods fresh 
from the factory on the market.— 
F. C. Chabot, charge d'affaires ad 
interim, Caracas. 


OTTOS 
NE 7 
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Leisure and Health 


Tt was Balzac who said, “To loaf is 

a science; to loaf is to live!” 

This philosopher had in mind an 
ideal use of leisure. By “loafing” 
he doubtless meant a physical and 
mental state, not associated with 
what is ponderously termed “gain- 
ful occupation;” a state of pleasing 
adjustment with things around us, a 
state of easy relaxation of mind and 
body, but not a vacant-minded, 
sluggardly, lobsterish or dumb-bell 
phase of existence. A really artistic 
and perfect loafer is, in fact, in tune 
with the infinite. Leisure is often 
confusde with mere aimless, crude 
loafing. True leisure is a phase of 
life not concerned with money-get- 
ting or bread-winning but with re- 
lease of the play instincts, the emo- 
tions, the imagination, and the 
spiritual resources of our being. 

Misdirected leisure is often the 
result of ignorance, of low ideals of 
living. Heredity and environment 
and training have much to do with 
the filling of leisure hours. Guidance 
in directing leisure to the ends of 
health and happiness is much need- 
ed, but we must not too hastily 
blame those who squander the pre- 
cious leisure hours. Physical defi- 
ciencies, infections and poisons, 
often direct the mind toward de- 
structive and evil forms of leisure. 
Be sure that there is no factor of 
this kind at work before you con- 
demn an individual for his appar- 
ently low standards of living, his 
crude methods of loafing, his apathy 
or lack of ambition, his dissatisfac- 
tion with his work. 


The average healthy person is 
more adaptable than he is given 
credit for being. We have met 


highly successful business men who 
keenly regretted that they had not 
studied medicine. We know highly 
successful physicians who would 
unquestionably be leaders in any 
field of human activity. Circum- 
stances, environment, and acciden- 
tal impulses have much to do with 
the fixing of a vocation. 

We cannot, therefore, rely wholly 
upon the adjustment of hours of 
labor, vocational selection or adap- 
tation, or recreational facilities for 
establishing a balance in living. The 
most abundant means of filling 
leisure hours in a wholesome way 
will not inevitably correct the im- 
balance in a life that is handicapped 
by a poisoned or infected body. 
Again we must emphasize the need 
for a balanced health program if a 
balanced state of health and mind 
and body is to be attained. 


Many will answer these warnings 
with the assertion that they concern 
only a few sick people and not the 
mass of the population. The con- 
trary is true. Physical defects, in- 
fections and toxemias which need 
to be corrected are the common lot 
and must be corrected if a program 
of leisure is to have its full effect. 
Just as there are physically defec- 
tive children who cannot eat even 
an ideal diet, $0 there are people 
with correctible physical defects 
who cannot enter into normal joys 
of living, however abundant the 
facilities provided. Education in 
leisure and organization of facilities 
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for constructive leisure are import- 
ant phases of modern hygiene; but 
there must be combined with them 
other equally important measures 
and corrective human miseries. 

Having uttered these warnings, we 
heartily commend the following 
“Fundamentals in Community Rec- 
reation” sent out by the Playground 
and Recreation Association of 
America: 

It is the privilege of community- 
minded men and women everywhere 
to work to restore and preserve for 
all the people of America and espe- 
cially for children their right to 
play and happiness. 

i. That in nearly every commu- 
nity with a population of 8,000 or 
more there is need of a man or a 
woman who shall give full time to 
thinking, planning and working for 
the best possible use of the leisure 
hours of men, women and children. 

2. That community leisure time 
programs should continue through- 
out the entire twelve months of the 
year. 

3. That it is the responsibility of 
the entire community to maintain 
recreation opportunity for all the 
citizens and that there ought, there- 
fore, to be, as early as possible, 
support of the recreation program 
through public taxation under some 
department of the local government. 

4. That there should be in every 
State a home rule bill which will 
permit the people of any city or 
town to make provision under their 
local government for the adminis- 
tration of their community recrea- 
tion. 

5. That there is need in every 
community even though the munic- 
ipal recreation administrative body 
be most effective, for private or- 
ganization of citizens in their neigh- 
borhoods to make the fullest use of 
the facilities provided, to make sure 
that what is being done is meeting 
the deeper needs of the people of 
the neighborhood. 

6. That the emphasis ought to be 
not only on maintaining certain ac- 
tivities on playgrounds and in rec- 
reation centers but also and defi- 
nitely on the training of the entire 
people in leisure time activities, so 
that within the home, in the church 
and throughout all natural, human 
relationships there shall be the best 
opportunity for wholesome good 
Limes. 

7. That the purpose in training 
children and young people in the 
right use of leisure ought not to be 
merely to fill up the idle hours but 
also to create an active, energetic, 
happy citizenship. 

8. That even though the beginning 
of a city or town recreation pro- 
gram be children’s playgrounds, 
other features ought to be added 
progressively from year to year 
until music, dramatic activities and 
discussion of public questions, train- 
ing for more intellectual uses of 
spare time, and other valuable ac- 
tivities have been included, so that 
all ages and all kinds of people may 
find vital interest. 

9. That every boy and every girl 
in America ought to be trained to 
know well a certain limited number 
of games for use outdoors and in- 

(Continued on Page 47) 
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Let Us Quote 


Southeastern Selling Agency 


LESSER-GOLDMAN COTTON COMPANY 


OF LOUIS, MO. 
P. H. PARTRIDGE, Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 


Extra staples, and good 1 1-16 and 1% cotton from Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, and Texas, and Memphis territory. 


STEWART BROTHERS COTTON COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


of New Orleans, La. 
COTTON MERCHANTS 


Charlotte, N. C. 


STAPLES A SPECIALTY 


Greenville, 8. C. 


S. B. TANNER, JR. 
Local Phone 821 


Pestal Phone 
Long Distance Phone 9998 


MOREHEAD JONES 


TANNER & JONES 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Representing 


NEWBURGER COTTON CO. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


TARVER, STEELE & COMPANY 


Dallas, Texas 


Local Phone 4480 Postal 


L- D. Phone 9991 


J. M. WILLIAMS AGENCY 
‘ B. B. Jackson, Agent 


Cotton Merchants 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Home Office, Winder, Ga. 


William and York Wilson 


Incorporated 
Cotton Brokers 
Rock Hill, 8. C. 


Representing reliable shippers 
throughout the cotton belt. 


SANDERS, ORR & CO. 
Cotton 


Charlotte, N. C. 


J. EDW. KALE & CO. 


Cotton Brokers and 
Merchants 


Extra staples and Short Cotton 
Lincolnton, N. C. 


J. L. BUSSEY & CO. 
Cotton 
Greenville, S .C. 


H. H. WOLFE & Co. 
Cotton 
Monroe, N. C. 


GEO. M. ROSE, JR. 
Cotton 


19 1-2 East Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 


LINEBERGER BROS. 
BROKERS—SHIPPERS 


Carolina and Delta Staples 
All Kinds: Short Cotton 


Lincolnton, N. C- 


Fire Without Having A Cleaning Period Ox 


Fer Use with Either Netursl, Induced or Forced Draft 
POR DETAILED INFORMATION WRITE 


THOMAS GRATE BAR COMPANY 
BIRMINGHAM. ALA 
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ERN COTTON 


Caraleigh Mills Co., 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Neuse Mf 


Neuse, 


Thomaston, Ga. 


Cuero, Texas. 


88 Worth Street 


Peerless Cotton Mills. 


Guadalupe Valley Cotton Mills, 


Established in New York 1872 


CONVERSE & COMPANY 
Frederick K. Rupprecht, President 


Selling Agents for the following Southern Mills: 


Virginia Cotton Mills, 

Swepsonville, N. C. 
Postex Cotton Mills, 
Texas 


Post, 


Gonzales, 


reat 


Rockingham, N. 


Falls 


Sand Springs Cotton Mill Corp.., 


Sand Springs, Okla. 
Also for the 


Texas. 


;onzales Cotton Mills Co., 


Manufacturing Co., 


7 


CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE CORPORATION 


New York City 


Leslie, Evans & Company 


61 Leonard Street 


New York 


Selling Agents for Seuthern Mills 
Sheetings, Print Cloth, Drills, Twills, Ducks 


Worth St. 


Langley Mills, Seminole Mills, Aiken Mills, 
Strickland Cotton Mills, Moultrie Cotton Mills, Poulan Cotton Mills, 


COMMISSION MERCHANT 
Sole Selling Agents For 


Royal Cotton Mills 


S 


W. H. LANGLEY & CO. 


New York 


Anderson Cotton Mills, 


40 Leonard Street 
New York 


TATUM, PINKHAM & GREEY 


Bleached, Grey and Colored Cotton Goods 


Chicago, St. Louis, 


Philadelphia 


Boston, Baltimore, Atlanta, St. 


Joshua L. Baily & Co. 


10 and 12 Thomas Street 


New York City 


Paul, 


Dallas, St. 


Cincinnati, New Orleans, Columbus, San Francisco, Seattle 


Joseph, 


93 Franklin St., Boston 


Wellington, Sears & Company 
66 Third St., New York 


Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis Atlanta New Orleans San Francisco 


BOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 


Amory. Browne 2 Co. 


Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 
62 Worth St. NEW YORK 


Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreign Countries 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


CURRAN & BARRY 


Thursday, July 17, 1924. 


Cotton 


Goods 


New York.—Cotton goods markets 
stiffened toward the latter part of 
the week due to the sharp rise in 


cotton. Inquiries were more num- 
erous and the general demand for 
print cloths and sheetings showed 
improvement. Many converters 
placed business on samples of spe- 
cialties that they have been working 
on for some time. On print cloths, 
the best demand was for odd widths 
and styles, chiefly in the wide num- 
bers over 32 inches. Market reports 
indicated that several Southern 
mills were taking business on these 
goods that had previously been go- 
ing to Eastern mills. The price list 
was stronger and quotations showed 
some advance. While there were a 
few sales of 64x60s, only very lim- 


ited quantities were available al 
this price and some mills declined 
business at figures slightly above 
this level. 

Business in sheetings was not as’ 
large as print cloths, but prices 
were very steady. Some of the 
lransactions’ reported were as {ol- 
lows: 

36-inch, 5.00 yard, 8%, net, quoted; 


8%, net, asked for 31-inch, 5.00 yard, 


with some goods at less 
reported. For 4.70 yard, 9%, net, 1s 
quoted; 1O%,. net. for 56x60. 4.00 


vard; 10%, net, quoted for 37-inch, 
i8 squares, 4.00 yard, with reports 
of some in second hands at % less. 
Other prices generally were report- 
unchanged, 14, net, for 40-inch, 
2.85 yard, with several makes being 
held for more money; 11%, net, for 
40-inch, 3.60 yard; 10%, het, for 40- 
inch, 3.75 yard; 9% to %, net, for 
40-ineh, 4.25 yard. 


ed 


Some 64x60 pajama checks sold af 
6% cents, and some spots of 72x80s 
sold in a small way at %. There 
had been further reports of contract 
72x80s at %. 


Considerable business is now be- 
ing placed on fancies of various 
descriptions in cotton and silks and 
all cottons for the converting trade. 
The goods are of special construc- 
tion, and orders that have been de- 
ferred for some time after samples 
were approved are now being placed 
in a moderate way. 

In sheet and pillow case depart- 
ments there has been an increasing 
number of buyers noted. They have 
not. enlarged their trading opera- 
tions, though with more buyers on 
hand aggregate business has been 
better. 


without 
nominal! 
interest. 


Tire fabrics continued 
feature with prices held 
because of lack of trading 
Tire companies have in in- 
stances deferred the delivery of 
fabric poundage on cost plus and 
new contracts. Stocks of balloon 
tires are being only moderately con- 
sumed, though plans call for some 
of the new car models featuring the 
type. Square woven were last 
quoted 51 cents and 52 cents and 
cords 52 cents and 53 cents, with 
some asking 55 cents to 57 cents. 

\ few were recently 
booked for and belting duck. 
Reports told of a better demand for 
wide duck with or two good 
sized orders going through. There 
was some price changing in one mill 
quarter, the announcement of which 
will be today. A price on 
135-vard double filling en- 
ameling duck was quoted 43 cents a 
pound in one second hand quarter. 
Mills held for 46 cents a pound, or 
34 cents a yard. 

Cotton goods prices were quoted 
as follows: 


Some 


orders 


hose 


one 


issued 


Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 
Gray goods’ 3844-in., 64x64s Ql, 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s 
Gray goods, 39-1n., 80x80s 13 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard 14% 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard 11% 
Brown sheetings, stand. 15% 
Ticking, 8-ounce 26 
Denims 24% 
Staple ginghams 15 
Kid finished cambrics 9 ald 
isteari 


Dress ginghams 


Chinese Demand New Designs in 


Printed Goods. 


The cut of Chinese clothing varies 
but little from year to year. Changes 
in design and color, however, 
taking place with increasing 
quency, particularly in 
goods for the better classes. Mer- 
chants must keep abreast of these 
changes, and, in order to do so, one 


are 
fre- 
printed 


British firm has established an art 
department in Shanghai. Designs 
are made up in color and orders 


taken from Chinese dealers for min- 
imum quantities. Care must be ex- 
ercised in guarding new designs so 
that they cannot be copied in 
cheaper materials and delivered be- 
fore the original expensive and 
exclusive articles are put on the 
market.—Trade Commissioner G. C. 
Howard, Shanghai. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


ROCKFORD , 


TRADE MARK 


WARP TYING MACHINES HAND tens ) 
WARP DRAWING MACHINES 
AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS HIGH SPEED WARPERS 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


GREENVILLE, S.c. | 
MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


— 
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The Yarn Market 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The yarn mar- 
ket showed little change during the 
week. Somewhat higher cotton 
prices failed to stimulate interest 
and quotations generally were un- 
changed. There was little buying 
beyond scattered small-lot trading. 
The price list showed a great deal 
of irregularity and it is very hard 
to quote figures that represent! 
actual conditions. 

Stocks are growing smaller as a 
result of widespread curtailment 
and the fact that practically all 
purchases have been supplied from 
stock. It is felt that quotations will 
recover the loss brought about af 
the time of the Government cotton 
report should the cotton market 
continue as strong as it was during 
the latter part of the week. 

Buyers showed -slightly more in- 
terest in the market on Friday and 
Saturday, there being some inqul- 
ries in the market covering supplies 
for future delivery. There seems to 
be a general expectation among 
both buyers and sellers that condi- 
tions will begin to show real im- 
provement within a few more 
weeks. 

Spinners are inclined to act very 
cautiously under present conditions. 
For some time yarns have been 
selling on a basis of 25-cent cotton 
for October and now that October is 
quoted at that price, spinners are 
not inclined toward booking busi- 
ness on this price basis. They feel 
that an increase in demand would 
allow them a better margin. 

One or two knitters have recently 
expressed the view that they intend 
to cover their season’s yarn require- 
ments at present prices, as they are 
confident of the future trend of the 
market. However, they are going to 
find it diffieult to find yarn spinners 
who are willing to sell any large 
amount of future business at this 
time. 

Quotations below were considered 
to reflect this market but yary con- 
siderably from prices quoted by 
many mills: 

Two-Ply Chain Warps. 
2-ply 8s 41 a41™% 2-ply 24s 46 a46% 


10s 42 a 2-ply 26s 47a 
12s to 148s_.42%a43 2-ply 30s 
2-ply 16s 434ea 2-ply 40s 56%4a57 
2-ply 20s 44 a 2-ply 50s 6546a66 
Two-Ply Skeins. 
Ss 39%a40 40s 54 
10s to 12s_.41 a41% 40s eX. 
14s 42%ea 50s 65 
16s 3 oa 608s 
20s 43\%a Tinged Carpet— 
248 46 a sand 4-ply_34 
26s White Carpet— 
308 48 4-ply_374%4a39 
368 544ea 
Part Waste Insulated Yarn. 

6s, 1-ply__33%a 12s, 2-ply._.37 a37% 
Ss, 2, 3 and 20s, 2-ply_.4l1%a 

4-ply 33iea 26s, 2-ply._.46 a 
10s, 1-ply and 30s, 2-ply._.47%a 

2-ply 36 a 


Duck Yarns. 


Rs B9 16s 424ea 
10s 40 loa 208 
28 41% 
Single Chain Warps. 
16s 42 248 464ea 
12s 42\6a 268 47 
14s 43 a 308 
16s 43lea 40s 
0s 44 a 
Single Skeins. 
6s to &s 39 ea 20s 
108 40 248 461ea 
28 26s 47a 
14s 424ea 30s 484ea 
16s 43 a 
Frame Cones 
Ss 40 a 22s 43lea 
10s 40 a 248 44 a 
l2s 41 a 20s 
14s 4l1%a 28s 45 
16s 42 a 308 
50s tying in 46%a 
20s 43 a 10s Mea 
Combed Peeler Skeins, Etc. 

2-ply l6s 53 abd 50s 69 
2-ply 20s abd7 2-ply 60s 75 
2-ply 30s 58 abo 2-ply 70s 


2-ply 80s 9> al 00 
2-ply 40s 60 abd 


Combed Peeler Cones. 


10s 50 abl 30s 63 ab6d 
12s 51 ab2 32s 63 abd 
14s 52 abd3 348 65 abé7 
16s 53 36s 6S aby 
abd 38s 69 
20s a 40s 70 
228 55 50s 75 
24s 56 ab6™% 60s S0 asd 
26s 56 70s 90 add 
28s 57 SOs 1 65 
Carded Peeler Thread Twist Skeins. 
20s, 2-ply..50 a 36s, 2Z-ply._.60 a 
22s, 2-ply._.51 a 40s, 2-ply._.59 a 
24s, 2-ply..53 a 45s 2-ply_.69 a 


30s, 2-ply_.55 a 50s, 2-ply_.73 a 


Chinese Cotton Industry Has 
Deteriorated. 
Washington. D. C—The eotton 
mill industry in China deteriorated 
to such an extent in 19283 that there 
was practically no business in cot- 
ton textile machinery during the 
year, while the supply business in 
connection with this big industry 
has been very largely diminished, 
reports to the Department of Com- 
merce state. With the number of 
mills now closed down, there are 
small prospects of a revival in this 

line for some time to come. 

The old financial methods of the 
Chinese bankers do not in any sense 
lend themselves to the support of 
cotton enterprises. The poor man- 
ner in which the mills are managed 
has diminished the confidence of 
foreign banks. Little working 
tal has been available, and the in- 
terest rates have been too high for 
profitable production. Interest on 
loans to cotton mill owners has been 
as high as 16 per cent. 

The rise in cotton prices during 
the last months of 1923, with: the 
proportionate rise in yarn, placed 
the cotton mills of Shanghai in a 
position where they cannot run at a 
profit. This caused a shutdown in 
a large number of mills. The pres- 
ent outlook does not offer any hope 
of a revival of this industry, at least 
as far as Chinese managed mills are 
concerned. 


CATLIN & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
Commission Merchants 


Cotton Cloth and Cotton Yarn 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 


910-11 Commercial Bank Bldg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Gum Trogaso Agglutinates 


the fibres of the yarn—cotton, woolen or worsted which- 
ever it may be—and prevents waste of good materials by 
eliminating flyings. 


Gum Tragasol is Cheaper 
than either wool or cotton, therefore, its use is @ distinct 
economy. 


JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY 
247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


D. > Mauney, Pres. Phil S. Steel, Vice-Pres. Frank W. Felsbur 
D 


, 2nd V -Pres. 


S. P. Carpenter, Treasurer . A. Rudisill, Secretary 


Mauney-Steel Company 
COTTON YARNS 


DIRECT FROM SPINNERS TO CONSUMER 
237 Chestnut Street. Pa. 
Eastern Office, 336 Grosvernor Bidg., Providence, R. 
Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 
MIILS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE 


THEIR PRODUCT SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN MILL NAME 
WILL PLEASE COMMUNICATE. 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 
Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest improvement entering the Spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. L. 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


COTTON YARNS 


All Numbers, Regular, Reverse and Fancy Twists. 

Mills wishing to sell direct to discriminating customers please 
write, stating counts and quality, carded or combed, skeins, 
ball or chain warps, tubes or cones. 

Sales to customers by wire on mill's acceptance and approval. 


Edward J. McCaughey 


YARN BROKER 
51 Arlington St., Pawtucket, R. L 
DIRECT MILL AGENT 


Philadelphia Providence 


Paulson, Linkroum & Co., Inc. 


52 Leonard Street, NEW YORK CITY, U.S. A. 


COTTON YARNS 


Chicago Charlotte 


PAIGE, SCHOOLFIELD & CO., INC. 


CARDED AND COMBED COTTON YARNS 
SOLE REPRESENTATIVES 


Mandeville Mills, Carrollton, Ga. 

Audrey Spinning Mills, Inc., Weldon, N. C. 

White Hall Yarn Mills, White Hall, Ga. 

Chatham Mfg. Co. (Cotton Dept.), Elkin, N. & 

Singles and Plies—Right and Reverse Twists 
Cable Cords—Ratines and Colors 


1 Madison Ave., New York City 


PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE 
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Want Department 


Wanted FOR SALE 
Card grinder to grind 20 Howard Shafting At Half Price 
& Bullough cards, and fix speed- se ; 
ers and pickers. J. H. Meekins, With Hangers for Same 
Supt., Chesterfield Mfg. Co., Box No. Diam. Length 
242, Petersburg, Va. 2 3/16 in. 8 ft. 10 in. 
i Keeler Horizontai Return Tubu- 2 7/16 
lar Boiler, 90 H. P., 60° diameter, 2 41/16 “ 9“ 9g 
ij teet iong. To Carry 100 IDs. 7/46 “ () 
pressure. The Randolph Mills, 145/16 
Franklinville, N. C. 9 5 40 
PATENTS||: ce: 

Trade Marks and Copyrights - 

~ ) 

Difficult and rejected cases 145/46 “ in * 
specially solicited. No misleading 29 7/46 6“ 44 
inducements made to secure 45/46 “ 
business. Over thirty years ac- oat oe 
tive practice. Experienced, per- = 2 16 10 U 
sonal, conscientious service. 

Write for terms. Address Re Be 

SIGGERS & SIGGERS 3/10 

Patent Lawyers 245/46 

Suite 34. N.U. Washington, D. C. 9 7146 10 

COMPLETE DYEHOUSE * 

EQUIPMENT { > 

Special Machinery for 4 15/16 “ Rhee 

The Klauder-Weldon Dyeing THE RANDOLPH MILLS, Ine. 
Machine Co. Franklinville, N. C. 
Bethayres, Pa. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Manufacturers of Textile Winding Machinery 


Winding machines for single and ply yarns, 
cotton, woolen, worsted and silk. Write for 
circular describing the NEW WIND DOUBLER, 
also the No. 80 for winding SUPERCONES. 


CHARLOTTE OFFICE FACTORY OFFICE 
804 Realty Building 


FREDERICK JACKSON PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 
—Agents— 


Experienced Salesman Wanted 


Well known leather belting manufacturer has opening 
for experienced salesman. Preferably one acquainted 
with Southern textile trade. Splendid opportunity for 
right man. Write, giving full particulars, to Box X. 
Y. Z., care Southern Textile Bulletin. 


Superintendent & Manager Wanted 


A small town contemplates the establishment of a mill with 80 
jacquard looms 72 to 96 inches wide. They will manufacture damask 
and crinkled quilts from yarns which they will buy. All machinery, 
buildings and equipment will be paid for in full. A man experienced 
in weaving such goods and who can take and pay for $5,000 of stock 
is desired as manager and superintendent. Do not write unless ex- 
perienced on these goods and able to pay cash for stock. 


Address “Specialty Mill,” care Southern Textile Bulletin. 


RAW STOCK DYEING 


We Specialize on Fast Colors 
We reclaim burnt and damaged cotton 
Prompt Service 


SANDERS, SMITH & CO. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Ring Traveler Specialists 


Thursday, July 17, 1924. 


U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 
ANTONIO SPENCER, President AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 


WM. P. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative 
P. 0. Box 792 GREENVILLE, C. 


U. S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also cor- 
rect as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 


PRINTING? 


RULED FORMS? 


GET OUR QUOTATIONS 


LETTER HEADS 


on any quality of paper and envelopes te match 


BILL HEADS FACTORY FORMS 
STATEMENTS INVOICES 
PAY ROLL ENVELOPES 


Let us LITHOGRAPH your Letter Head 


LOOSE LEAF SYSTEMS and BINDERS 


Ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and Day Books 


MANY MILL FORMS CARRIED IN STOCK 


WASHBURN PRINTING CO. 


DAVID CLARK, President 
22 WEST TRADE ST. Phone 342 CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
You Receive Seventeen (17) Years of Practical Printing Experience 


Thursday, July 17, 1924. 


Leisure and Health 


(Continued from Page 43 
doors, so that there will never be 
occasion for any boy or any girl to 
say that he cannot think of anything 
to do. 

10. That most boys girls 
should be taught a few simple songs, 
so that, if they wish, they may sing 
as they work or play. 

11. That all employed boys and 
girls should have opportunity in 
their free hours to enjoy compan- 
ionship and wholesome social life. 

12. That through the community 
recreation program every boy and 
girl should come to appreciate the 
beautiful in life. 

13. That adults, through music, 
drama, games, athletics, social ac- 
tivities, community and special day 
celebrations, should find in their 
common interests the opportunity 
for a common community service. 

14. That every new school built 
ought to have a certain minimum 
amount of space around it provided 
for the play of the children. 

i5. That nearly every new schoo! 
building ought to have an audito- 
rium preferably on the ground floor 
and should be so constructed that i 
is suited for community uses. 

16. That if a suitable meeting 
place for community groups is nol 
available in the schools or else- 
where, a community building should 
be provided through community 
effort. 

17. That each child, under ten 
years of age, living in a city or 
town should be given an opportu- 
nity to play upon a public play- 
ground without going more than 
one-quarter mile from home. 

i8. That every community should 
provide space in sufficient area for 
the boys of the community to play 
baseball and football. 

i9. That every community should 
provide opportunity for the boys 
and girls to swim in summer and, 
as far as possible, to skate and 
coast in winter. 

20. That every boy and every gir! 
ought to have opportunity, either on 
his own home grounds or on land 
provided by the municipality, to 
have a small garden where he may 
watch the growth of plants, spring- 
ing up from seeds which he has 
planted. 

21. That in new real estate devel- 
opments of five acres or more, not 
less than one-tenth of the space 
should be set aside to be used for 
play just as part of the land is set 
aside for streets. 

At a recent meeting of the Na- 
tional Institute of Social Sciences 
there was a discussion of the right 
use of leisure, in which Dr. Thorn- 
dike, Dr. Salmon and Mr. Arthur 
Pound presented the scientific basis 
for the right use of leisure. Mr. 
John H. Finley has well summar- 
ized these principles as follows: 

1. That leisure is an opportunity 
to recreate energy and build up 
mental and physical health. 

2. That this is essential to happi- 
ness whether working or playing. 

3. That most people do not appre- 
ciate the value of physical activity. 

4. That not enough foresight and 
planning are given to our leisure. 

5. That individual leisure time 
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activities should be chosen that will 
benefit the community as well as 
give pleasure to the individual. 

6. That “fantasy” is a rich pos- 
session of the human race because 
we escape the burdens of life. We 
enjoy in fantasy the things we do 
not possess in fact. Leisure offers 
the same kind of escape from the 
eares of our complex civilization. 

7. That our present industrial 
system with the deadening influence 
of the automatic machine makes the 
right use of leisure of tremendous 
importance to preserving an en- 
lightened citizenship. 

It is not at all uncommon in the 
work of the Institute to find in- 
stances of health failure and life 
failure largely due to faulty adjust- 
ment to environment. Bul usually 
there is a vicious circle—a combina- 
tion of psychic and physical factors. 
\ safety-first principle is to go care- 
fully over the mind and body and 
life of the individual, to seek for 
the intrinsic and extrinsic factors af 
work, and not take the risk of a 
one-track road to health. 

The life extension movement is 
often misinterpreted as an effort 
foward mere prolongation of life 
without regard to ts quality. On 
the contrary, those in the life exten- 
sion movement are chiefly interest- 
el in improving the quality of hu- 
man life and in increasing the ca- 
pacity of the individual for happi- 
ness and satisfaction in living. The 
real slogan is: “That they may 
have life and have it more abund- 
antly.” 


German Imports of Textile Raw 
Materials Reported. 

The total value of the textile raw 
material imports into Germany dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1924 is esti- 
mated by the Federal Statistical 
Bureau at 590,000,000 gold marks 
gold mark equals $0.2355), of which 
440,000,000 represent unprepared and 
150,000,000 prepared raw materials. 
An increase is shown in each case 
in the March figures, when com- 
pared with those of January, but in 
some instances the imports for Feb- 
ruary mark the high level of the 
period. During March, 229,051 quin- 
lals (1 quintal equals 220.46 pounds 
of cotton and linters were imported, 
compared with 166,572 in January 
und 295,886 in February. 

Irish Linen Industry Shows Marked 
Progress. 

Conditions in the Irish linen mar- 
ket have steadily improved during 
the past few months. Practically 
every line is enjoying increased or- 
ders, and many mills, especially 
those producing dress linens, are 
booked to capacity for months 
ahead. As a result prices for fin- 
ished goods are rising. Raw-flax 
prices, too, have been affected, and, 
since the supply is limited, it is 
entirely probable that the industry 
will be compelled to measure its 
output by the amount of flax avail- 
able. Irish flax has registered a 50 
per cent increase in price since the 
first of the year, and all indications 
point to still higher quotations.— 
Consul Henry P. Starrett, Belfast, 
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(FLANGE OR PLATE COUPLINGS 

Designed to with- 
line- 
shaft service. Flang- 
ed to protect the 
workman from be- 
ing caught on the 
bolt heads or nuts. 
Machined all 
to template, making 


stand severe 


them  interchange- 
able and therefore 
easily duplicated. 


Interchangeabilityis a feature that has made 


LINE 


SONS CO. 


of Power Transmissionary Machinery the 
standard in so many of the country’s largest 


plants. 


Catalogue on request 


T. B. Wood’s Sons Co. 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 
MILTON G. SMITH, Sou Sales Agent, 


Greenville, S. C. 


over 


> 


POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY} 


Firemen’s Mutual Insurance Company 
G. H. STEUART, Southern Representative 


Over 70% 


For the purpose of furnishing 
better service to our present and 
prospective members, we have 
located a representative in the 
South. Write him today for full 
information. 


2123 Greenway Street 


Charlotte, N. C. 


A Dangerous Competitor—FIRE 


insurance adjustments will recoup your 
losses, but cannot help you fulfill contracts or 
replace profits that you didn’t make. 


of the cotton spindles of the United 
States and Canada are insured in the New Eng- 
land Factory Mutual Insurance Companies. 
be able to say that your factory complies with the 
standards set by these companies, goes a long 
way in convincing your customers and your bank 
that you will be able to fulfill your contracts as to 
delivery dates. 


To 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


AIR CONDITIONERS— 


American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 

Carrier Engineering Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


AL BONE— 
Roessier & WHaasiacher. 


ARCHITECTS & MILL ENGINEERS— 


Lockwood, Greene & Co. 
Sirrine & Co., J. €&. 


ASH HANDLING EQUIPMENT— 
Link-Belt Co. 


AUTOMATIC FEEDS FOR COTTON— 


Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


AUTOMATIC STOP MOTION— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, inc. 
SUTOMATIC YARN CLEANER— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 


BALL-BEARING— 


Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Ss. K. F. tndustries, Inc. 


BALERS— 
Economy Baler Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shows. 


BALING PRESSES— 
Economy Baler Co. 


eANDS AND TAPE— 
American Textile Banding Co 


BANKS— 
American Trust Co. 


BEAMING AND WARPING MACHIN.- 
ERY— 


Draper Corporation. 
T. Cc. Entwistie Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


BEAM HEADS— 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 


SEAMS (All Steel)— 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 


BEAMING COMBS— 
Steel Heddie Mfg. Co. 


BEARINGS, ROLLER— 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 


BEARINGS, SHAFT— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's, T. B. & Sons Co. 


BEARINGS, TEXTILE MACHINERY— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 


BELT CONVEYORS— 
Link-Beilt Co. 
BELT TIGHTENERS— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Wood's, T. B. & Sons Co. 
BEL TING— 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Druid Oak Belting Co. 
Grant Leather Corp. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
|. B. Williams & Sons. 
BELT, CEMENT— 
Chicago Belting Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
i. B. Williams & Sons. 
BELT LACING— 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
BELTING, LINK— 
Link-Belt Co. 
BENCH DRAWER®, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Yons Co 
BENCH LEGS, PRESSED sTEEL— 
Lupton’s, Davic Sons Co 
BICARBONATE OF SODA— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
BLEACHERIES— 
Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. 
BLEACHING MATERIALS— 
Arabo!l Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
J. B. Ford Co. 
Klipstein & Co., A. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Roessier & Hassiacher Chem. Co. 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
United Chemical Products Co 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
BOBBIN HOLDERS— 
Fournier & Lemoine. 
BOBBINS AND SPOOLS— 
Courtney, The Dana S&S., Co. 
David Brown Co. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
Walter L. Parker Co. 
Steel Heddie Manufacturing Co. 
See also Spools & Bobbins 


BOBBIN SAVING TREATMENT— 
The Textilac Co. 

BOXES— 
Wilts Veneer Co. 

30X SHOOKS— 
Wiite Veneer Co. 


BLOWERS AND BLOWERS SYSTEMS— 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

BOBBIN STRIPPER— 

Terrell Machine Co. 


BRETON MINERAL OIL— 
Sorne, Scrymser Co. 


‘UNCH BUILDERS— 
‘olcomb Bunch Builder Curp. 
. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 


CALENDER ROLLS— 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 


CARDS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
CARD CLOTHING— 
Ashworth Bros. 
CARD GRINDING MACHINERY— 
Dronsfield Bros. 
T. Cc. Entwistle Co. 
Roy & Son Co., B. S. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
CARRIER APRONS— 
Link-Belt Co. 
CAUSTIC SODA— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 


CHAIN BELTS AND DRIVES— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
CHEMICALS— 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
J. B. Ford Co. 
international Chemical Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Seydel-Thomas Co. 
Sonneborn Sons, inc. 


CLEANING MACHINES— 
Carolina Specialty Co. 


CLOTH PILERS— 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 


CLOTH PRESSES— 
Economy Baler Co. 

CLUTCHES, FRICTION— 
Wood's, T. B.. Sons Co. 

CLUTCH SPINDLES— 
Fournier & Lemoine. 


COAL— 
Sugar Creek Coal Sales Co. 


COAL HANDLING MACHINERY— 
Link-Beilt Co 


COMBS— 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 


COMBS (Beamers, Warpers, Slashers)— 
T. Cc. Entwistle Co. 


COMBERS— 
John Hetherington & Sons, Ltd. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS— 
Catiin & Co. 
J. H. Lane & Co. 
Mauney-Steel Co. 
Paulson-Linkroum & Co. 
Ridley, Watts & Co. 
The Farish Co. 


COMPRESSORS (AIR)— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 


CONDENSERS— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


CONDITIONING MACHINES— 
American Moistening Co. 

CONDUIT FITTINGS— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 


CONES, PAPER— 
Sonoco Products Co. 


CONE VISE COUPLINGS 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
CONVEYING SYSTEMS— 
Link-Beilt Co. 
COOLERS (AIR)— 
——See Humidifying Apparatus. 
COTTON— 
Jackson, Hill & Co. 
Lesser-Goldman Cotton Co. 
Lineberger Bros. 
B. H. Parker & Co. 
Rose Bros. 
Sanders, Orr & Co. 
Stewart Bros. Cotton Co. 
Tanner & Jones. 
Wm. & York Wilson. 
H. H. Wolfe & Co. 
COTTON MACHINERY— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Carolina Speciality Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Draper Corp. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H. & B. American Machine, Inc. 
T. Cc. Entwistle Co. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
s. 


Roy & Son, 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Stafford Co, The. 


Universal Winding Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Tolthurst Machine Works. 
Terrell Machine Ce. 


COTTON OPENERS AND LAPPERS— 
Carolina Specialty Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
COTTON SOFTENERS— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, tInc. 
Seydel-Thomas Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co 
COTTON WASTE MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
COUNTERS (Revolution, 
etc.)— 
The Root Co. 


COUPLINGS, SHAFT— 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's, T. B.. Sons Co. 

CRANES— 

Link-Belt Co. 

OESKS, STEEL FACTORY— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 

DISINFECTANTS— 

Carolina Speciality Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
DOBBY CHAIN— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Rice Dobby Chain Co. 
DOFFING OxES— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
DOUBLERS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Universal Winding Co. 
DOORS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David. Sons Co. 

DRAWING ROLLS— 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 

DORINKING FOUNTAINS— 

Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 

DRIVES, SILENT CHAIN— 

Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
DROP WIRES— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Greist Mfg. Co. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
R. |. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
DRYERS, CENTRIFUGAL— 
& Son Co., B. S. 
olhurst Machine Works. 
DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING AND 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Franklin Process Co. 
Kiauder-Weldon Dye Machinery Co. 
Perkins. B F.. & Sons, Ine. 

DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

& Lane. 
E. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Sete. Co 

National Aniline A Chemical Co. 
Roessier & Hasslacher Chemica! Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

United Chemical Products Co. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

WORKs— 

Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. 

ECLIPSE VAN NESS DYEING MA. 

CHINE— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 

ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS— 
Huntington & Guerry. 

ELECTRIC FANS— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

ELECTRIC HOISTS— 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Cooper-Hewitt Electric Co. 

General Electric Co. 
Huntington & 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

ELECTRIC MOTORS— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

ELECTRIC 
Chicago Fuse 
Cooper-Hewitt E fectric Co. 

General Electric 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
ELEVATORS— 

Link-Belt Co. 

ENGINEERS, MILL— 

See Architects and Mill Engineers 

ENGINEERS (VENTILATING)— 
Bahnson Co. 

Parks-Cramer Co. 
mig (STEAM, OIL, GAS, PUMP. 
ING)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 

See also Ventilating A 

EXPERT TEXTILE MECH 

EXTRACTORS— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 

FENCES— 

Anchor Post tron Co. 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
Page Fence and Wire Produets Assn. 

FENCES (tron and Wire)— 

Anchor Post Iron Works. 
Cyclone Fence Co. 


Hank, 


ratus. 


Pick, 


Page Fence and Wire Products Assn. 


FINISHERS— 
Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. 


FINISHING COMPOUNDS— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Seydel-Thomas Co. 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 

5B. F Perkins & Son, Inc. 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 

———-See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 

Finishing. 

FIRE INSURANCE— 

Fireman's Mutual Insurance Co. 
FLAT WALL PAINT— 

E. |. du Pont de Nemov 3 & Co., Ine. 
FLOOR CLEANERS— 

Nichols Mfg. Co. 

Poland Soap Works. 


FLOOR STANDS— 
Wood's, T. B.. Sons Co. 
FLUTED ROLLS— 
Whitin Machine Works 
PRESSERS AND OVERHAUL. 
Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
FLYERS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 
FRAMES— 
Stee! Heddle Mfa. Co. 
FRICTION CLUTCHES— 
Wood's, T B8., Sons Co. 
See Clutches. 
FUSES— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
GATES— 
Anohor Post Iron Works. 
GEARING, SILENT FLEXIBLE— 
Link- Beit Co. 
GEARS— 
Dan Gear Co. 
GRATE BARS— 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
GRAB BUCKETS— 
Link-Belt Co. 
GREASES— 
Masury-Young Co. 
N. & J. Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, tnc. 
GRINDING AND POLISHING 
MACHINES— 

Roy, B. S.. & Son Co. 
HANGERS (Ball and Socket)— 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 

HANGERS, SHAFT— 
Fafnir Bearin 
Hyatt Roller Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
HARDWARE SUPPLIES— 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
HARNESS TWINE— 
Garland Mf 
HARNESS FRAMES— 
——See Heddies and Frames. 
HEDDLES AND FRAMES— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Stee! Heddie Mf Co. 
L. S. Watson M Co 
HOPPER-FEED HAND STOKERS— 
The J H. Williams Co 
HUMIDIFYING AND AIR CONDITION. 
ING APPARATUS— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
HUMIDITY CONTROLLER— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co 
HYDRO. EXTRACTORS— 
Tolhurst Machine Co. 


INDIGO DYEING MACHINERY— 
H.-W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

KNITTING MACHINERY— 
Hepworth, John W., & Co 

KNITTING NEEDLES & SUPPLIES— 
Williams, Chauncey A. 

KNIT GOODS, FINISHING MACHINES-- 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co., The. 

KNOTTERS— 

Barber-Colman Co. 
Mill Devices Co. 

LAUNDRY MACHINERY— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Co 

LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT— 

E. S. Drape 

LEATHER PACKINGS— 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Graton & night Mfg. Co. 

LEATHER STRAPPING— 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 

LIQUID CHLORINE— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
LOOMS— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Draper Corp. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Stafford Co., The 
LOOM BEAMS AND HEADS— 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Ceres. 
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LOOM DROP WIRES— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Greist Mfg Co. 
Hopedale Mfg Co 
Mossberg Pressed ‘Stee! Corp. 
Steel Heddie Mfg. Co. 
R. |. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
LOOM HARNESS— 
Atianta Harness and Reed Mfg. Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Paimetto Loom Harness and Reed 
Works 
Stee! Heddle Mfg. Co. 


LOOM PICKERS— 
Edward R. ye Co. 
Garland Mtg. 
Graton Mfg. Co. 
LOOM REEDS— 
Atlanta Harness and Reed Mfg. Co. 
Paimetto Loom Harness and Reed 
Works. 
Stee’ Heddle “fg. Co. 
LUBRICANTS— 
Borne, Scrymser & Co. 
N. ¥. & WN. J. Lubricant Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons. inc. 
MACHINERY ENAMEL— 
E i. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
MANGLES— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
MARKERS— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co. 
MERCERIZING MACHINERY— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
METAL PAINT— 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Inc. 
METALLIC ROLLS— 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
METERS— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Ce. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
MILL ARCHITECTS— 
——See Architects. 
MILL CONSTRUCTION— 
David Lupton’s Sons, Inc. 
MILL LIGH TING— 
See Electric Lighting. 
MILL STARCHES— 
Arneid, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Keever Starch Co. 
Stein. Hall & Co. 
MILL SUPPLIES— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
MILL WHITE— 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., ine. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, tnc. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Inc. 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
eee Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser & Co. 
E. F Houghton & Co. 
N. ¥Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Klipstein, A., & Co. 
U. Co. 


Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 
Wolf, Jacaues & Co 

ONE-PIECE FURNACE LININGS— 
The Cornish Co. 

OPENING MACHINERY— 
Carolina Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shop 

OVERSEAMING AND OVEREDGING 

MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

OVERHAULERS— 

Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 

PAINTS— 

Carolina Specialty Co. 
|. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, 
Tripod Paint Co. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 

PARTITIONS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David. Sons Co. 

PATENTS— 

Siggers & x 

PERBORATE SODA— 
Roessier & Hassiacher Chemical Co. 

PICKERS, LEATH 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 

PICKER STICKS— 

Garland Mfg. Co. 

PIPE AND FITTINGS— 
Parks-Cramer Co 

PORTABLE ELEVATORS— 
Link-Belt Co 

POWER TRANSMISSION 

MACHINERY— 
Allis-Chalmers 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
T. B, Sons Co. 
PREPARATORY MACHINERY 
Saco-Lowell Sh 
Whitin Machine Works. 


PICKERS AND LAPPERS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
PRESSES— 
Economy Baler Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
PULLEYS, CAST !tRON— 
William Sellers & Co., inc. 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co 


PUMPS—(Boiler Feed also Centrifugal)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 


PEROXIDE OF SODIUM— 
Roessier & Hasslacher. 

PRESSES— 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Collins Bros. 

QUILLERS— 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

QUILL CLEANERS— 

Terrell Machine Co. 

RAILINGS (tron)— 

Anchor Post iron Works 

READY BUILT HOMES— 
The Minter Homes Co. 

RECEPTACLES— 

Economy Baler Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 

RING SPINNING FRAMES— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

RING TRAVELERS— 

Dary Rin Co. 
National Traveler Co. 
Victor hina’ raveler Co. 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 

ROLLS— 

The Whitin Mackine Works. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Southern Spindie & Flyer Co. 

ROLLER BEARINGS— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

ROLLER CLOTH— 

Best, Edward H. & Co. 

ROOF ING— 

Lupton’s, David. Sons, Inc. 

ROVING CANS AND BOXES— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 

ROVING MACHINERY— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 

SADDLES— 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 

SANITARY EQUIPMENT— 
Vogel Co., Joseph A. 

SANITARY FOUNTAINS— 

See Drinking Fountains. 

SASH, STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David. Sons Co. 

SCALLOP MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

SCOURING POWDERS— 
Bosson & Lane. 

Nichols eye Co 

SESQUICARBONATE OF SODA— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 

SECTION BEAM HEADS— 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Co 

SELLING AGENTS (COTTON GOODS)— 
Amory, Browne & Co. 
Converse & Co. 

Curran & Barry. 

Joshua L. Baily & Co. 
W. H. Langley & Co. 
Leslie, Evans & Co. 
Tatum, Pinkham & Greey 
Wellington, Sears & Co. 

SEWING MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

SHAFTING, HANGERS, ETC.— 
——See Power Transmission Machinery. 

SHAFTING— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's. T. B.. Sons Co. 

SHELL STITCH MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 

SHEET METAL WORK— 

J. N. McCausland & Co 

SHELVING STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 

SHUTTLES— 

David Brown Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 
Draper 

Hopedale fg. Co. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 
L. Ss. Watson Mfg. Co. 
The J. H. Williams Co. 

SILENT CHAIN DRIVE— 
Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 
MACHINERY— 
. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
STARCHES, GUMS— 
Arnold. Hoffman & Co., Inc 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 

SIZING COMPOUNDS— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

A. E. Staley Mfg. Co. 

Corn Products Refining Co. 
Drake Corp. 

Hawley’s Laboratcries. 
Seydel-Thomas Co. 

United Chemical Products Cc 


THE GREATEST IMPROVEMENT MADE IN COT. 
TON SPINNING IN QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


The Richards-Hinds Light Running Rolls 


Over 2,000,000 Spindles Equipped to Date 


Guaranteed Claims 


Cockley Yarn Preventor 
Extra Strength of Yarn 
Less Waste 

Greater Production 


Less Change of Roll Settings 

Reduced Cost of Spinning 

One-third Saved on Leather Covered Rolle 
Better Spinning with Improved Product 


All machine builders are agents and will quote prices for new work. 
Also for prices and particulars write to 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Company 


indian Orchard, Mass. 


NEW FLORIDA TRAIN 
“LAND OF THE SKY SPECIAL” 


VIA 


Southern Railway System 


Southern Railway announces the inauguration of new train service 
between the Carolinas and Florida, effective June 28-29. 1924. 


SOUTHBOUND SCHEDULE 


NORTHBOUND 
5:20 P. M. M 


LV Charlotte Ar. 9:30 A. 
10:55 P. M. Lv. Columbia LY. 5:40 A M 
3:55 A. M. Ar. Savannah Lv. 12:45 A. M. 
8:15 A. M. Ar. Jacksonville Ly 8:15 P. M 
This new train will handle through sleeping car between Char- 
lotte and Jacksonville. Asheville and Savannah. Asheville and 
Miami, Cincinnati and Tampa, via Asheville. 
assengers destined Savanflah may board Savannah sleeping 
car at Columbia and occupy same in Savannah until 7:00 A. M. 
Passengers destined to points south of Jacksonville on Florida 
East Coast Railway and Atlantic Coast Line Railroad, may walk 
from Charlotte-Jacksonville sleeper to Miami or Tampa sleepers 
before reaching Jacksonville next morning and avoid change of 
cars in Jacksonville. 
Dining car service and observation car between Charlotte and 
Columbia. 
Through day coach service between Asheville, Columbia, Sa- 
vannah and Jacksonville. 
This new through train goes via Southern Railway to Savannah 


thence Atlantic Coast Line Railroad to Jacksonville. 
For further information and sleeping car reservations eall on 
any Southern Railway Agent. 


W. F. COCHRANE R. H. GRAHAM 
City Ticket Agent Division Passenger Agent 
237 West Trade Street 237 West Trade Street 
Telephone 20 Telephone 3860, Branch 7 
Charlotte, N. C. Charlotte, N. C 
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John P. Marston Co. 

H. A. Metz & Co., Inc. 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

Seyde!l Chemical Co. 

Seyde!l-Thomas Co. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
SKYLIGHT, ROLLED STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 


SLASHER COMBS— 
Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 
SOFTENERS (COTTON)— 
Arnoid, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
United Chemical Products Corp. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Metz, H. A., & Co., Inc. 
LL. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 
Seydel Chemical Co., The. 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttie Co. 


SOF TENERS— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser Co 
L.. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 
Seyde!l-Thomas Co. 
SKEWERS— 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Courtney, The Dana S&S., Co. 
Jordan Co. 
Waiter L a 
David Brown Co. 
SLASHERS AND EQU!IPMENT— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
SOAPS— 
Arabo!l Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Klipstein, A., & Co. 
L.. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
SODA ASH— 
J. B. Ford Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
SOFTENERS 
Bosson & Lane. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 


SOLOZONE— 


Roessier & Hassiacher Chemical Co. 


SPINDLES— 
Draper Corp. 
Saco-Lowel! Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


SPINNING FRAMES— 
SPINDLE REPAIRERS— 
Fournier & Lemoine. 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
SPINNING FRAME SADDLES-- 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 

SPINNING RINGS— 
Draper Corp. 
Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
SPOOLS— 
David Brown Co. 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Courtney, The Dana &S., Co. 
Jordan Mfg Co. 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 
Walter k. Parker Co. 


SPROCKETS, SILENT CHAIN— 
Link-Belt Co. 
SPOOLERS— 
Draper Corp. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
SPINNING TAPES— 
American Textile Banding Co. 
Barber Mfa. Co. 
STARCH— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Keever Starch Co. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
STOCKS AND BONDS— 
American Trust Co. 


See Bobbins. Spools, Shuttles. 


STRIPPER CARDS— 
L.. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 
SWITCH BOXES— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 


TEXTILE MACHINERY SPECIALTIES— 


Cocker Machine and Foundry Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 


TEXTILE SODA— 
J. B. Ford Co. 


TEMPLES— 
Draper Corp. 
Hopedale Mfg Co. 


TESTING APPARATUS (Fabrics)— 
B. F. Perkins & Son. Inc. 
Henry L. Scott & Co. 


TRANSFER STAMPS— 
Kaumagraph Co. 


TRANSMISSION BELTS— 
Charlotte Leather Beiting Co. 
Chicago Belting Co. 

Grant Leather Co. 

Edward R. Ladew Co. 

E. F Houghton & Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


TRANSMISSION MACHINERY— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's, T. B.. Sons Co. 

TOILETS— 

Vogel, Jos. A., Co. 
TOOL CABINETS AND STANDS, 
STEEL)— 
Lupton’s, David. Sons Co. 

TRANSMISSION MACHINERY— 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

TRANSMISSION SILENT CHAIN— 
Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 

TRUCKS (MILL)— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 

TUBES, PAPER— 

Sonoco Products Co. 

TURBINES (STEAM)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

TWISTING MACHINERY— 
Draper Corp. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

TWISTING TAPES— 

Barber Mfg. Co. 

UNDERWEAR MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

VENTILATING APPARATUS— 
American Moistening Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

VENTILATING FANS— 

6. F. Perkins & Son, inc. 

WARPERS— 

Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Corp. 

T. C. Entwistle Co. 

WARP DRESSING— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Bosson & Lane. 7 

Drake Corp. 

L. Sonneborn ons, Inc. 
Seydel-Thomas Co. 

Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Inc. 

WARP STOP MOTION— 

Draper Corp. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
R. |. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 

WARP TYING MACHINERY— 
Barber-Colman Co. 

WASHING POWDERS— 

Nichols Mfg. Co. 

WASHERS (FIBRE)— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 

WASTE BINS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s. David, Sons Co. 


WASTE RECLAIMING MACHINERY— 


Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
WASTE PRESSES— 
Economy Baler Co. 
WATER INTAKE SCREENS— 
Link-Belt Co. 


WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

Marston, John P. 

Metz, H. A. 

Jacques, Wolf & Co. 

Seydel-Thomas Co. 
WATER WHEELS— 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
WELL DRILLING— 

Sydnor Pump 4& Well Co 
WHIZZERS— 

Tothurst Machine Works. 
WiIinNDERS— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Universal. Winding Co. 
WINDOWS— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons, inc. 

Carrier Engineering Corp. 


Parks-Cramer Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
WINDOW GUARDS— 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
WINDOW FRAMES AND SASH, 
STEEL— 


Lupton’s, David. Sons Co. 
WIRE PARTITIONS— 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
YARNS— 
Paulson, Linkroum @& Co. 
Mauney-Steele Co 
YARN TENSION DEVICE— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
YARN PRESSES— 
Economy Baler Co. 
YARN TESTING MACHINES— 
H. L. Scott & Co. 


Cocker Machine and Foundry Company 
Gastonia, N. C. 


BUILDERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Linking Warpers, Linkers, Balling Warpers, Ballin Attachments, 
Section Beam Warpers, Long Chain Beamers, Short Chain Beamers, 
and Splitters, Warp Coilers, Boiling Out Boxes and Wa 

Machines, Dye House Ballers. 


SINGLE OR 


Start Easiest, Run Smoothest, Wear Longest ! 
PAWTUCKET SPINNING RING CoO. 


CENTRAL FALLS, R. I. 


NORWOOD 


Mechanical Filtration 


Gravity or Pressure Types 
Clean, Clear Water Guaranteed 


Norwood Engineering Co. 
Florence, Mass., U.S. A. 


| Chas. M. Setzer, Sou. Rep. Charlotte,N. C 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


LICKLRINS REWOUND 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 


For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your Lickerins to be rewound to our nearest 
factory. We use our own special point hardened lickerin wire. 


12 to 18 West Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C. 
240 River Street, Greenville, 8. C. 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Manufacturers of the following 
Machines 
COTTON MACHINES 
Cleaning Combing Machines 
Opening Drawing branes 
Conveying Roving brates 
Distributing Spinning 
Picking Spoolers 
Revolving Flat Cards Twisters 
Sliver Lap Machines lteels 
Ribbon Lap Machines Quillers 
Loom Dobbies 
COTTON WASTE MACHINES 
Cotton and Woolen Systems 
Openers Revolving Plat Card- 
Pickers Derby Doublers 
Willows Roving 
Card Feeds Spinning brates 
Full Roller Cards Spoolérs 
Condensers Pwisters 
Spechil Spmning Frames 
SILK MACHINES 
Ring Twisters 
WOOLEN MACHINES 
Curd leeds Condensers 
lull Roller Cards Wool Spinning Frames 


WORSTED MACHINES 
A Cone Roving Frames Ring Twisters 
MAIN OFFICE: AND WORKS 
MASS.U.S.A. 
E CHARLC TTE.N.C. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Frost Proof losets 


Over 300,000 giving satisfaction. Save 

water: Require no pit; Simple in the 
extreme. The most durable water 
closet made. In service winter and 
summerf.. 


Enameled roll flushing rim 
bows. 


Heavy brass valves. 
Strong hardwood seat. 
Heavy rivited tank. 


Malleable seat castings will 
not break. 


SOLD BY JOBBERS 
EVERYWHERE 


Joseph A. Vogel Co. Wilmington. Del. 


MORE 
SOUTHERN SPINNERS 


are using 


“AMTEX” 


Spinning, Twisting and 
Spooler Tapes 
Than ever before 


This inereasing demand indicates the 
superiority of AMTEX Tapes over all 
others. 


We are pleased to build special Tapes 
for your particular needs. 


Send us your specifications. and we will 
guarantee satisfaction. 


Manufactured by 
AMERICAN 
TEXTILE BANDING CO., INC. 


GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Sold in the South by 


Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


ESTABLISHED 1815 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK, N. Y. PROVIDENCE, R. L. BOSTON, MASS. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


[mporters and Manufacturers of 


Starches, Gums, Dextrine 
Alizarine Assistant, Soluble 
Oil, Soap 


And Every Known Material from every part of the world 
for Starching, Softening, Weighting, and Finishing 
Yarn, Thread or any Fabric 
Special attention given by practical men to specialties for Siz- 
ing, Softening, Finishing and Weighting Cotton, Woolen and 
Worsted Fabrics; combining the latest European and American 

methods. 


Sole Agents For 
BELLE ALKALI CO., of Belle, W. Va. 


Manufacturers of 


Liquid Chlorine, Bleaching Powder, Caustic Soda 
Solid or Flaked 
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Manchester, England 


_ Makers of All Kinds of Machinery for S 
Opening, Preparing, Spinning =z 


and Doubling. Cotton, Waste, 
Wool and Worsted Yarns, &c. Cf 


NEW PATENT CARDING ENGINE 


COMPRISING MANY IMPROVED MOTIONS, Ete. 
Sole Agent United States and Canada 


HERBERT HARRISON 


Room 867—49 Federal Street Boston (9), Mass. 


Large storehouse in Boston, containing very large supply of parts for Hetherington machines. 
Permanent staff of experienced fitters for all kinds of repairs and resetting work on Hetherington and other machines. 


CATALOGUES, INFORMATION AND ESTIMATES ON REQUEST 


<\ LIMITED. W 
| 


